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The Perfect Combination 
Rest 
BEE SUPPLIES 


and 


SERVICE 


from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 
Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 
Honey Containers to market 
your honey attractively. 
Modern equipment for render- 
ing your beeswax at rea- 
sonable prices. 


We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


tied 











CONTAINERS 


We have everything you need for pack- 
aging honey at prices that are right. 
Glass Jars 
Queen- Econo- Sh. wt. 





line my 
5 -lb.-case of 6 $ .62 10 Ibs. 
2 -lb.-case of 12 -80 -68 11 Ibs. 
1 -lb.-case of 24 1.21 1.00 11 Ibs. 
8 -0z.-case of 24 1.09 -92 9 Ibs. 
5 -lb.-square Jar 1.09 10 Ibs. 
(case of 6) 
2%-lb. - square jar 1.20 12 Ibs. 
(case of 12) 
Tin Pails and Cans 
5-lb. pail-case of 50 $5.50 27 Ibs. 
5-lb. pail-case of 100 10.65 46 Ibs. 
10-lb. pail-case of 50 7.75 44 1bs. 
60-lb. square can - each .62 3 Ibs. 
60-lb. square can-case 24 14.80 72 Ibs 


Cartons and Wrappers 
Cellophane window cartons (all sizes) 
$2.35 per 100; $11.50 per 500; $22.50 per M 
6-lbs. 25-lbs. 50-Ibs. 
Decorated Cellophane Wrappers 
$1.30 per 100; $5.85 per 500; $11.55 per M 
1-lb. 3-lbs. 5-Ibs. 
5% discount on $ 50.00 orders 
10% discount on 100.00 orders 
There is still time to raise comb honey. 
Order the finest section made — “The 
LOTZ SECTION”. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Bee Supplies : , 
Boyd Wisconsin 
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Honey Beeswax 
Supplies 


Superior Honey Co. 


Founded for the 
Beekeeping Industry of the 
Western Un‘ted States 


A Marketing Outlet for all 
Types of Your Honey 


A Marketing Outlet for your 
Beeswax 


A Source fer Your Supplies 
and Equipment 


We are in Business to Serve You 
Visit Our Plants 


Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
Denver, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; 
Phoenix, Arizona; and our Wood Goods 

Mill in Madera, California. 











BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Hartford 5-5546 
Telephone: 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Write for 
Free Catalog 


" 
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| > | 
: Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices : 
e | Prompt Shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
i Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation: | 
: Onsted, Michigan : ! 
———F) 
| H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 
= Boston Stock — Root Prices | 
— | 
nia; es 
ods. New 1952 Bee Supply Catalog 
Western Beeswax —low price save up to 28%. Free 
a Headquarters valuable premiums on orders. | 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant We work your beeswax and | 
? Custom Rendering purchase all grades of honey. 
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Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 


Top Cash Market for Your Beeswax 


Woodrow Miller & Co. 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 














We are now serving the terri- 
tory of the late Mr. Gill of Chi- 
cago. PROMPT SERVICE and 
ROOT QUALITY Beekeepers’ 
Supplies are two of the things 
we have to sell. Please send 
your inquiries and orders here. 


A. |. Root Company 
of Indianapolis 


121 N. Alabama Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Telephone: Li. 2732 























Write today and save big mon- 
ey. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 





FRAME GRIP SEND NOW!! 





This light modern tool is for easy han- 
dling and removal of frames from the 


bee hive. Orders promptly filled— 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 


$3.00 plus 30c postage fee 


McCord Manufacturing Co. 
Rt. Box 866 





2 
San Jose, Calif. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


same. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 





That today a Wisconsin beekeeper or- 
dered one of our Honey Pumps, an Au- 
tomatic 
Tank, Motor and proper size pulleys for 


Also a Woodman Brand Power Uncapper. 
like this in Florida, but need one here also.” 
our best advertising. Ask the more extensive honey producers. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Pump Control and _ Strainer 


“T have a complete outfit 
Satisfied customers are 


U.S.A. 








HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 





STOLLER 


Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 








GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, ete. from old 
rags or new yarn--in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 
ing less than $60.00! Send fe ur free booklet today 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 73 POST ST., BOONVILLE, N.Y 


HONEY WANTED 





Carload — Truckloads or less 
Purchasing all kinds 
and 


grades of honey 


Payments to correspond 
to 


Price Support Program 
MAIL SAMPLE 


Finger Lakes Honey Producers 


Cooperative, Inc. 
Groton, New York 


Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 


Subscription 18 shillings per year post 
free. Start any time. Inquire for Inter- 
national Money Order for 18 shillings 
(Australian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 
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Dandy Xmas Gifts 


A. BEAR & 
HONEY skep 
salt and pep- 
per. Finest 
pottery. $1.25 
pr.; 3 prs., 


B. Bear in 

honey pot, 

paper weight 

or ornament, 

$1.15; 3 for 
i $2.75. 

Cc. Cubs with 
honey skeps. Salt and Pepper. Hard, glazed 
finish. $1.00 pr.; 3 prs., $2.40. 1 doz. prs., 
$6.75. D. Bee on sunflower. Flower sep- 
arates forming salt and pepper. $1.25 set; 
3 sets, $2.95, PREPAID. 

TONTZ HONEY FARM 
Dept. GC, Elsinore, Calif. 


BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 
“Well, what a 
wonderful fall 
we have had—af- 
ter a feller takes 
the honey off, 
the bees are apt 
to rob and fight 
a little—I plug- 
ged up the en- 
trance with a 
handful of grass 
so only one bee could get out ata 
time. Let them fight — you will 
never get hurt if you let the other 
feller fight. 

“This year I only had one swarm 
all I could get in a hive body, so 
I used an excluder. Well, I kept 
the old-girl down and made her use 
the lower hive body. Then in about 
25 days I took out the excluder. 
And did they go to town! They 
filled four of 6% supers besides 
building a good brood nest. And 
this fall I took three supers off and 
left them the rest. So you see you 
should give good workers a good 
feed with all the trimmings, so an 
excluder is all right. But I find 
that no two hives of bees are alike. 
I find that bees command your 
deepest thought and what a won- 
derful thing they are. When you 
eat honey—remember—they have no 
competitor.”’—Buzz-Buzz. 
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Monthly Honey Report 
October 20, 1952 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state av- 
eraged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first 
figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 
are shown. 


North North ’ ’ 
Atlantic South Central Mid-west Pacific 
Bulk Honey: 
Table Grade 12- 13c 14- -15c 11-12-1214c 11-12-1215c 1034- -12c 
Industrial Grade 12- -131% 915-1014-11 9-10-11 815- -10 
Price to Grocers: 
51b. jar - can 18-22 15-26 16-22-25 16-17-22 16-17-18 17-18 12-20 
3 1b. jar - 12’s 19-22-25 
2 Ib. jar - 12’s 19-26-34 23-25-27 20-22-27 22-2334 -25 
1lb. jar - 24’s 25- -30 23-29-35 23-26-29 21-24-25 22-2434 -27 
Comb Honey: 
Cs. of 24 Sec. $7.50-9.25-10.80 $9-9.60 $7.20-900 
Retail Price: 
60 lb. can 15- -20 15-17-21 15-1815-2215 15-17-25 14-16-20 
5 lb. jar 22-29-35 25-27-30 23-25-27 19-21 15-24 22-23-25 
3 lb. jar 33- -41 23-28-33 29- -30 
2 lb. jar 32- -37 25-31-32 30- -33 22-26-32 28-30-35 
1 Ib. jar 30-39-50 30-35-40 29-3215-35 27-30-35 32-33-35 
Honey Sales: Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair to Rapid 
Estimated Crop: 
Conditions based 71 76 58 77 94 
on normal % 
Beeswax 40- -45 40-41-43 40-41-42 


Prices reported in the Southern and Eastern portion of the country seemed a little strong- 

er than last month. Honey movement is reported Fair in all places except in the Pacific 

area where some reported movement is rapid. (See page 329 June Gleanings for details 

of Price Support.) A few comments are as follows: 

Wisconsin - “Best honey crop in years.” 

Ohio - ‘‘Good fall flow in most areas.” 

Indiana - “Fairly good fall flow despite drouth.” 

Minnesota - ‘‘Local advertising plus larger displays in stores seem to be paying off.” 

California - “The fall crop of blue curl honey will further add to California’s large honey 
crop.” . 

Oregon - “For this time of the year honey sale is slow.” 


The general commodity price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for some 30 com- 
modities stands at 279.8 as compared with 287.9 a month ago. 1938 is figured at 100. 


Peace is for the strong .. . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 





You Get All Three 
SERVICE — LOWEST PRICES -— QUALITY 


When you order your supplies from us. Ready 
your apiary for comb honey production NOW. 
We can supply all your needs promptly. 


The Marshfield Mfg. Company (Inc.) 


Mfgrs. of WHOLESALE — — RETAIL Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Marshfield Wisconsin 
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Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


; pill 
{ UULUUUUNTY HM 


Di 


Memmi 





Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 
So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding and 
will last a lifetime. 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 


Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian- 
made goods are cheaper. No duty. 


Send for our price list. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 














STANDARD 
Beekeepers Equipment 
It pays to use the complete line of 
STANDARD equipment. Ask your 
dealer about this quality line today 
or write us for catalog and prices. 
STANDARD CHURN, INC. 
Wapakoneta, O. 

















The New Zea'and Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping—Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 
year, payable to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY 

Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 
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If you are taking time to read, why 
not read the best? Condensed to save 
you time. Illustrated to give you 
pleasure. 


Modern Beekeeping 
The Picture Bee Magazine 
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Box 210 Clarkson, Kentucky 








OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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HONEY WANTED 
Bryant & Sawyer 





| 
| 
| 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 | 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION  RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JU- 
LY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233), of GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, published monthly at Medina, 
Ohio, for October 1, 1951. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher: The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 
Ohio. 

Managing Editor: M. J. Deyell, Medina, 

hio. 

Associate Editors: 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Business Manager: Alan I. Root, Medina, 
Ohio. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stat- 
ed and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If own- 
ed by a partnership or other unincorpo- 
rated firm, its name and address, as well 
as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio; 
J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Belva M. De- 
Muth, Medina, Ohio; Mildred C. Gold- 
thwaite, Chicago, Illinois; N. S. Kellogg, 
Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; 
Alan Root, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, 
Trustee A. I. Root Estate, Medina, Ohius; 
Addie Shaw, Medina, Ohio; Ethel Calvert, 
Alhambra, Calif., John A. Weber, Medina, 
Ohio; Harold Williams, Medina, Ohio. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstnces and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than a bona 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distribut- 
ed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date shown above was: (This 
information is required from daily, week- 
ly, semiweekly, or triweekly newspapers 
only.) 

ALAN I. ROOT, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
7th day of October, 1952. 

DORIS E. WALTZ, Notary Public 
(My commission expires May 9, 1953) 
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Kelley Moves 
t 


O 
Clarkson, Kentucky 


Due to chaotic conditions at Pa- t 
Look for this Sign  ducah caused by the building 
QUALITY AT LOW COST of the billion dollar atomic ‘ 
plant and other industrial de- 
velopments of great size, we 
> have moved our office and fac- 
® tory to Clarkson (Grayson 
" County) Kentucky. 

During the past year much 
of our old help had left us and 
it was only by Herculean efforts 
that we filled our orders promptly this past season. Padu- 
cah gained 20,000 in population in the past year and over 
10,000 house trailers are parked in the county. The streets 
of Paducch are crowded with strangers and it became ex- 
tremely difficult and a slow process to deliver our orders to 
the freight, express, post office, and truck lines after they i 
were filled. i 

At CLARKSON we have bought a 110-acre farm on which 
to expand 1142 miles west of town on U.S. 62 and only 3 
miles east of Leitchfield—the county seat. We have built a 
new plant nearly twice as large as the one at Paducah and 
better in every respect. Our operations will be more effi- 
cient and we will be able to hold our costs down to reason- 
able levels. 

CLARKSON is a 3rd class post office and once again we 
will be able to ship parcel post packages up to 70 pounds in 
weight and up to 100 inches in length and girth to any post- 
office in the U. S. 

There are many economies in operating in a small town 
and you and we will profit therefrom. We have a big stock { 
of goods except for tanks and extractors and will continue 
to ship your orders promptly. Look up CLARKSON on the 
map and keep it in mind as the place to send your bee supply 
orders. 








Ve Mgmt Trade Mk. Reg. 
E/E. PU. S. Pat. Off. 





KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 
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Center ply * 
Beeswax 
Strengthened 
with minor 
portion vege- 

m table wax 


Outer plies 























made of 
pure 
beeswax 

Tl 
do v 

bed, 
G6 55 to } 
A “Best Seller for Years ever 
ony 
of 
Root’s 3-Ply Foundation has enjoyed an enviable ale 
position for 30 years because it gives trouble-free —— 
satisfaction. can | 
be ri 
ly a 
° , : : robb 
Because of its unique construction 3-Ply Foundation inter 
‘ ‘ ; , this 
is non-sagging, non-stretching, and non-warping. apiat 
It will not melt down in warm weather and stands “ye 
i In 
up in the extractor. aan 
15 te 
: lar, |] 
Let your Root Dealer show you 3-Ply Foundation. Sine 
the 
deme 
anotl 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. come 
not € 
for t 

. . ( f 
Medina, Ohio | | besir 
(Spa 
———— ——— Noven 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Created to help beekeepers succeed 


Salvaging a Robbed Colony 


By G. H. Latham, Wilmington, Delaware 


The bee books tell you what to 
do when a hive of bees is being rob- 
bed, and what precautions to take 
to prevent robbing. Some books 
even tell you what to do for a col- 
ony that has been robbed. But none 
of them has anything to say about 
a colony as badly robbed as one of 
mine was last summer. My experi- 
ence with this colony is interesting 
because it shows how easily robbing 
can start, how quickly a colony can 
be ruined by it, and also how quick- 
ly a colony almost wiped out by 
robbing can recover, Perhaps as 
interesting is the fact that during 
this robbing episode the bees in my 
apiary were as gentle as if a heavy 
honey flow had been in progress. 
It happened this way: 

In this locality, we have a fairly 
good honey flow from about May 
15 to about June 15 from tulip pop- 
lar, locust, and a little white clover. 
Since all bloom at the same time, 
the honey is dark and not in much 
demand around here — but that is 
another story. Very little honey 
comes in after that until August— 
not enough to keep the bees strong 
for the Spanish Needle flow which 
begins about August 20 and contin- 
ues for approximately a month. 
(Spanish Needle is a variety of wild 
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burr marigold which blooms in 
abundance around here, especially 
in marshy areas south of Wilming- 
ton.) Since the flow is relatively 
short, colonies have to be in excel- 
lent condition to take full advan- 
tage of it. Furthermore, it is the 
only reliable source of first-class 
honey we have here, and at that I 
have to move my small apiary (10 
to 15 hives) seven to ten miles to 
get it. So about July 15, I began to 
feed every colony, no matter how 
strong, to encourage brood rearing 
which would produce a large force 
of young field bees for the honey 
flow. 

The first feeding was started one 
bright, warm Sunday morning. En- 
trances had been wide open all 
summer, and enough honey was 
coming in from clover, vegetable 
and flower gardens, midsummer 
wild flowers, etc., to keep the bees 
sufficiently contented not to get 
ideas of robbing in their heads (or 
so I thought). Having provided the 
Boardman feeders with quart jars 
of dilute (thin) sugar syrup, we 
went to Sunday school and church. 
Returning, all was well. But after 
dinner, I noticed many excited bees 
around house and garden, and had 
a hunch trouble was afoot. It was! 
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In the little apiary, bees were fly- 
ing as if a heavy honey flow were 
on; they were fighting in front of 
every hive, on the alighting boards, 
on the grass, at the upper entrances. 
Many dead or paralyzed bees lay 
victims of the strife. Hundreds of 
robbers were searching every crack 
of every hive for a chance to get in. 

All the colonies were strong ex- 
cept one, and were out in force, 
alert to the danger to themselves 
and the opportunity to rob others. 
The one colony was not particular- 
ly strong; ten days before I had in- 
troduced into it a nice Italian queen. 
This colony was in trouble. Rob- 
bers poured in and out so fast and 
so assuredly that at first I was not 
sure they really were robbers. In 
fact, a peculiar thing about the 
whole affair was, the bees were not 
at all cross — in fact, I’ve seldom 
seen them gentler. A few of the 
bees of this colony were still de- 
fending it, undaunted not one whit 
by the hopeless odds. As the mili- 
tary men would have said, “the sit- 
uation had deteriorated beyond re- 
pair’ so far as the colony itself was 
concerned. But the bees didn’t 
know it, and their “don’t give up 
the ship” attitude inspired in me a 
desire to help them. 

Quickly I contracted all entrances, 
plugged up some of the upper en- 
trances where robbers seemed to 
be getting in, and in the case of the 
weak colony, removed the feeder, 
made an entrance only large enough 
for one bee at a time, and piled wet 
grass in front of it. However, an 
hour later robbers still piled in and 
out, and the inmates were evident- 
ly unable to defend even that small 
entrance. In fact, no defenders were 
in evidence. Accordingly, I closed 
the entrance completely. About 
sunset things had quieted down a 
lot, but when I opened the entrance 
of the weak colony, trapped robbers 
poured out by the hundreds and 
went to their own hives, no doubt 
loaded with stolen honey. After 
most of them had escaped, I closed 
the hive. At dusk, I examined this 
colony. I have never seen one as 
nearly extinct. The new queen, to 
my relief, was alive and uninjured; 
she rambled aimlessly and nervous- 
ly over the combs. Perhaps 50 
fuzzy, weak young workers, evi- 
dently just emerged, moved slowly, 
pathetically, over the combs which 
had been robbed of every drop of 


honey. The brood and eggs were 
still there, several frames of it; 
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some of the sealed brood was 
emerging. Not an old worker re- 
mained; a pile of them on the bot- 
tom board bore mute testimony to 
their fate. Apparently the robbers 
had killed only bees that offered re- 
sistance; they had understandably 
been intent upon honey, not upon 
killing or fighting. Evidently the 
queen and the just-emerged young 
workers had not taken part in the 
defense. 


The Question Was, What To Do? 

The colony was nothing more 
than a good queen, perhaps a hun- 
dred young workers unable to at- 
tend her, care for the brood, defend 
the hive, or go out after nectar. I 
suppose the practical thing would 
have been to introduce the queen 
into another hive, or set the whole 
brood chamber, queen, and bees on 
another colony and forget about 
them. But I wanted to help this 
unlucky remnant and preserve their 
identity as a colony. Those young 
bees, too; they deserved to develop 
normally; I felt sorry for them. 
Besides, it would be an interesting 
experiment to see whether such a 
tiny group could make a go of it. 
The weather made it possible. So 
to keep them (especially the forlorn 
brood) warm, I set the brood cham- 
ber over a strong colony with a 
screen between. It being unlikely 
that the few “‘baby”’ bees could take 
sugar syrup from a feeder even 
over the hole in the inner cover, I 
poured syrup over and into the cells 
of the two combs the bees were on 
and closed the hive body up tight. 


Next day more bees had emerged 
and the little handful had sort of 
organized themselves around the 
queen. For several days I gave 
them sugar syrup directly on the 
combs; they seemed able to care 
for the brood, or it cared for itself, 
for after about a week there were 
enough bees to encourage the queen 
to start laying again. Some of them 
even began to resent my opening 
the hive without smoke —a sure 
sign of improving esprit de corps. 
However, I felt they would be rob- 
bed again if I gave them an en- 
trance (although no robbing was 
going on or being attempted among 
my bees), so I decided to make the 
colony underneath (which had done 
its share of the robbing) make 
some sort of restitution. At dusk 
one evening I substituted a queen 
excluder and an inner cover with 
the hole open (one on top of the 
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other) for the screen, but continued 
to give the nucleus sugar syrup 
from a Mason jar above. As I had 
hoped, a considerable number of 
bees from the colony below (which, 
like all the others, was being fed 
daily) gradually moved up and 
seemed to “join” the nucleus. 

In a few days it was strong enough 
to have an entrance of its own. 
Soon they were using this entrance 
regularly, the queen was laying in- 
dustriously, and the robbed bees 
had definitely made the grade as 
part of a temporary two-queen col- 
ony. A little later I put a regular 
top on the strong ‘‘nurse’’ colony 
again, and set the weak one on it 
on a bottom board of its own, with 
a considerably contracted entrance. 
No further robbing occurred or was 
attempted after that first afternoon. 
When we moved the bees to the 
Spanish Needle fields about August 
20, this still-weak colony, rein- 
forced by a second brood chamber 
of combs partly filled with eggs and 
unsealed brood and some _ honey 
from other colonies in organizing 
them for the approaching honey 
flow, went along, too. During the 
flow, it stored no surplus, but built 


up into a strong two-story colony 
which is now wintering nicely. 
(When I saw them this warm but 
cloudy Sunday morning, they were 
flying vigorously from both upper 
and lower entrances.) 

Perhaps all this bother wasn’t 
worthwhile. To a commercial api- 
arist it probably wouldn’t have 
been, as a practical thing. But to 
me, a research chemist with bees 
for a hobby and with a habit of ex- 
perimenting, the experience was 
completely satisfying. I think the 
bees would have recovered by au- 
tumn without the help from the 
other hives. 

An interesting observation § re- 
garding that afternoon’s’ sudden 
outbreak and as sudden cessation of 
robbing was, as I have already men- 
tioned, that the bees were not at all 
cross. I did a good deal of the work 
with them that afternoon without 
veil or gloves, and not a bee threat- 
ened or attempted to sting me, The 
high-pitched, menacing hum, the 
vicious behavior of bees on the usu- 
al robbing rampage, were entirely 
absent. Was it because sugar syrup, 
instead of honey, was their prize 
that day? 
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A honey exhibit of the Mount Pleasant Apiaries at the Pietermaritzburg Royal Agricul- 


tural Show.—Photo by T. 
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H. A. Farnden, South Africa. 
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An English Apiary: Force Green Farm, Kent 


By David Bone, Beckenham, Kent, England 





No. 1. ‘Ahe iocality. Looking over Force Green Farm from Westerham Hill on the edge 
of the downs. The Pilgrims’ Way can be seen running through the wide valley. The 
apiary is situated near the four tall elms in the middle of the picture. 

I have an apiary very pleasantly lovely flowers that love the chalk— 
situated under those famous Kent- the white clover, the charlock, the 
ish hills called the North Downs. thyme, the scabious, and many 
These hills are of chalk; and on others. The blackthorn flowers 
and around them flourish all those everywhere in the leafless thickets 
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No. 3. The apiary. 


in the first bare days of spring; and 
when the summer wears away, the 
hedges are festooned with the flow- 
ers of traveller’s joy, which the 
bees love. The downland country 
is breezy and open, with wide green 
views from the hills. It is still 
largely unspoiled by our industrial 
civilization, and seems to belong to 
yesterday rather than today. 

The valley where I have my bees 
is a pastoral place, full of the beau- 
ty of old England. Through it runs 
the Pilgrims’ Way, a road of date- 
less antiquity. This highway trav- 
ersed a large part of southern 
England, probably running from 
Canterbury to Winchester, and in 
medieval times conveying pilgrims 
to the wonder-working shrine of 
Saint Thomas at Canterbury. But 
even then it was a way of immemo- 
rial antiquity, having been one of 
the tracks followed by the ancient 
Britons. The forgotten and over- 
grown parts of it can with diligence 
still be traced; but great stretches 
are still in use. The part that I 
follow whenever I go to my bees is 
now a narrow and _ unfrequented 
country lane winding along under 
the downs. 

In this green valley are grown 


No. 4. Force Green Farmhouse, prob- 
ably three hundred years ald 
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No. 5. An ancient timbered cottage, in the grounds of which my bees once swarmed. 


fine crops of white clover and red 
clover; and there is a great abun- 
dance of charlock. From. these 
sources, I think, comes most of our 
honey. Lucerne and sainfoin are 
grown in a small way; and there 
are one or two fields of straw- 
berries and of beans, which are 
doubtless of value to the _ bees. 
There are no lindens worth speak- 
ing of in the locality. The honey 
is of a medium golden color, never 
darkened by honeydew, and of a 
fine and delicate flavor. 

I have my hives on Force Green 
Farm, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Steven. This fine old place lies 
near the country town of Wester- 
ham. Mr. Churchill’s country home, 
Chartwell, is nearby; and I have 
seen him bidding farewell to his 
guests at the door, and heard his 
deep booming voice as he bantered 
them. 

The apiary is well situated under 
a tall sheltering hedge at one end 
of a pasture. A large orchard of 
young apple trees lies adjacent to 
it: and the fields around are border- 
ed by old thorn trees that in svring 
are often white with may. There 
are other orchards nearby: and 
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from the apiary can be seen the 
conical tiled roof of one of the old 
oast-houses, in which the hops were 
dried for making the beer, anu 
which are such a familiar feature 
of the Kentish landscape. 

Finally, it must be said_ that, 
though the apiary lies amid _ sur- 
roundings of such antiquity, it is 
itself a very modern one. 

* &£ & & & 


Test Your Beekeeping 


Knowledge 


For answers to the _ following 

envestions turn to page 694. 

1. What are the antennae of a hon- 

ey bee? 

“That is avis dorsata? 

What is Bacillus pluton? 

What is meant by “balling” a 

queen? 

5. What are Banat bees” 

6. What is a bee louse? 

7. What is a decoy hive? 

8. What is the brood chamber of a 
hive? 

9. What is a brood nest? 

10 What is meant by the 
“strain”, as applied to 
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hees’ 
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word 
honey 
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Beekeeping in Maine 


By Ora K. Byron, Houlton, Maine 


The year 1951 was not a good 
honey producing year in this part 
of Maine. The weather was wet 
and cloudy and the bees did not 
work well in this kind of weather. 
From six hives of bees I received 
only 85 pounds of comb honey. I 
do not make any strained honey as 
it does not sell well in this locality. 
In 1950, I got over 400 pounds of 
comb honey from the same num- 
ber of bees. 

It was so rainy and cloudy that I 
could not inspect the hives to take 
the queen cells out so they swarmed 
a lot and is another reason why Crabapple tree in bloom. 
they did not do as good as they 
should have. 

Honey was in very great demand 
last fall. I live on an out-of-the- 
way road but I could have sold 500 
pounds of comb honey at the door 
if I had had it. It was also a good 
price. The comb honey in pound 
boxes sold for 50 cents. Half-depth 
frames weighing from 4 to 5% 
pounds sold at $1.50 each. I found 
during the last two years that the 
comb honey in the half-depth frames 
are in great demand much more 
than the pound boxes. I buy the 
wrappers for them the same as for 
the pound boxes and they make a 
very attractive display of honey. 

I formerly kept my bees at my 
brother-in-law’s farm. Last year I 
bought a farm of my own and have 
them home now. It is remarkable Mr. Byron with his bees. 
the difference moving the _ bees 
made in his garden. I moved them 
about six or seven miles from his 
farm. He did not have any cucum- 
bers at all and very little corn. As 
a whole his garden did not do near- 
ly as well, while I had cucumbers 
to give away and all the corn we 
could use. We also had plenty of 
everything else in our garden. 

The first part of last winter had 
below zero temperatures for most 
of one month and a half. During 
February we had a great deal of 
snow that covered the hives at dif- 
ferent times. I did not pack my 
bees as I have lost three or four 
hives of them every winter by pack- 
ing. This last winter I turned them 
around in a row close together fac- 
ing the south and left them that 
way. I have each hive of bees 
in two hive bodies. I find they do 
much better in two hive bodies. Sunset on Nickerson Lake. 
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Observation Beehives: Construction — Use 


By Frank R. Shaw, Entomology Department University of Mass, 


Observation beehives offer many 
useful and stimulating possibilities 
such as: 

1. To attract customers to roadside 
stands displaying honey for sale. 

2. To provide interest in exhibits 
of bees and bee products at fairs. 

3. To make possible the study of so- 
cial insects in a school or recre- 
ation camp. 

4. To provide enjoyment and pleas- 
ure for the hobbyist who likes 
bees. 

Types 

There are many styles of obser- 
vation hives ranging from a single 
frame model to a hive having glass 
on four sides. Some _ observation 
hives are constructed so that you 
can have 4-6 frames of bees and 
honey one above the other. At the 
University we have made a hive 
which is particularly useful for 
demonstrating bee behavior, since 
it can be rotated so that the frames 
are in a horizontal rather than in a 
vertical position, Under these con- 
ditions, dancing bees point directly 
toward the supply of nectar or pol- 
len as they perform their figure “8” 
dance. 

For most purposes an observation 
hive is satisfactory if it contains 
one full-depth frame plus a half- 
depth frame. Personally, I prefer 
a half-depth frame to comb honey 
sections since bees seem to build 
comb more rapidly in such a frame. 

Many excellent observation hives 
can be purchased but they may be 
too expensive in some _ instances. 


Construction 


The following stock (pine or 
other available wood) is required 
for constructing a 1% frame obser- 
vation hive as illustrated in the con- 
struction drawings. 

” long by 3” wide by 34” thick 
long by 334” wide by 3/4” 


2 pieces 147.4 
2 pieces 203, 
thick 
pieces 1934,” long by 34 
pieces ',” 3-ply plywood 18 
14” wide 

nieces 14” long by 1” wide by 1” thick 
pieces of double thickness ('3’’') window 
glass 1815" x 147%” 

hinges and 2 hooks and eves 

metal or wooden buttons (to hold side 
covers in place) 

metal ciips (can be made from galva- 
nized o~ other metal) 

metal frame supports 

metal slide to serve as entrance 
screen wire about 6-8 square inches and 
screws 


” 


” 


wide by 3,” thick 
long by 


Nh 


+ 


~] 


t 


to bo 
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Front view of observation hive to show 
door and method of suspension of hive 
within supports. 


How to Assemble 

First screen all ventilation holes 
on inside using window screening. 
Attach metal clips, see illustration, 
for holding bottom bar of frame in 
place. Allow a space *s” between 
frame and bottom of observation 
hive, when placing frame supports 
across slot in end pieces. 

Assemble hive by screwing the 
bottom board to the ends. Be sure 
entrance slot is on upper surface of 
bottom piece, and you have the 
correct distance between end pieces. 
Screws 11%” long are satisfactory 
and they should be countersunk. 
Fasten the top cleats to the ends, 
being certain that the hive is square. 
Attach hinges, hooks and eyes, as 
shown in diagram to secure top to 
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rest of the hive. Insert glass in 
slots. The side covers can be made 
of single pieces of plywood or strips 
of wood depending on material 
available. The wooden cleats at- 
tached to the cover are for conven- 
ience in handling and to prevent 
warping. To hold the side covers 
in place, metal or wooden buttons 
are screwed into the end pieces of 
the hive as illustrated. 
Where to Set Up Observation Hive 
An observation hive can be set 
up anywhere in a building but it 
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may be well to consider the follow- 

ing points. 

1. Select a spot which will not be 
too hot. If the bees fan their 
wings (“roar”) or crowd around 
the entrance, the location is 
probably too hot. 

2. Select a location where bees will 
not be subjected to excessive 
vibration. 

3. Have flight entrance located so 
that bees will leave building 
above the heads of passers-by. 

4. Location should be well lighted 


Construction Drawings 
a 
Observation Bee Hive 
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either by natural or artificial 

light so that activities of bees can 

be observed. 

Many observation hives are set 
up near windows so that bees can 
fly from window. The lower sash 
can be raised, the entrance of the 
hive placed below the sash. Cleats 
can be fastened to the sash to ex- 
clude bees. Any small openings 
can be closed by cloth, wire screen, 
or some other means. 

If it is necessary to have flight 
entrance above level of lower sash, 
a wooden chute or even tubing can 
be used. I have seen an observation 
hive set up with a piece of flexible 
metal tubing (minimum diameter 
1”) from the hive entrance to a 
board set in the window above the 
lowered upper sash. The bees seem- 
ed perfectly contented. 

Stocking an Observation Hive 

If a local beekeeper can provide 
bees, this method is simplest. Se- 
cure a full-depth frame containing 
brood in all stages and some pollen 
and honey. Place the frame with 
the adhering bees in the _ hive. 
Shake bees from one or two ad- 
ditional frames into a box or hive 
cover and pour these into top of 
hive. The colony will develop more 
rapidly if a queen can be secured. 
However, if young brood is present, 
the bees will rear their own queen. 
To provide space between the two 
frames, place a small strip 4” thick 
on the top of the bottom frame at 
eachend. Add the half-depth frame. 

If you cannot secure bees from a 
local beekeeper, package bees can 
be purchased. These can be ob- 
tained from a southern producer, 
from manufacturers of bee supplies, 
from mail order stores or sometimes 
locally. A two-pound package with 
a queen is suitable. 

When the bees arrive, make up a 
thin sugar syrup (1-1) and by 
means of a hand sprayer soak the 
bees with the syrup so they cannot 
fly. Open package at top, remove 
feeder can and queen cage. Shake 
bees into one end of package, pull 
wire off opposite end of cage (one 
side) then empty bees into hive in 
space occupied by one half-depth 
frame. It is well to wear a bee veil 
or mosquito net while doing this. 
Then spray the queen so she cannot 
fly, open cage and drop queen on 
bees. After she has crawled from 
top of frame, add the half-depth 
frame. Since these bees lack food 
they must be fed. This can be ac- 
complished by putting 1-1 sugar 
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syrup in a glass jar with perforated 
metal top which is then inverted 
in the feeding hole of the top, 

Using the Observation Hive in 

Schools or Camps 

The instructor can point out the 
various duties being performed by 
the worker bees in the hive, the 
different castes and the brood rear- 
ing. The pollen collectors can be 
demonstrated. If a smoker and veil 
are available, the instructor can 
move the observation hive out- 
doors, open the hive, remove the 
frame and mark emerging bees with 
aluminum paint or finger-nail pol- 
ish. Then the students can observe 
what duties the marked bees carry 
on at different ages. It is possible 
to establish feeding stations nearby, 
mark the bees and then have the 
students find the feeding stations 
by watching the dances of marked 
bees. If colored syrups, using vege- 
table dyes, are added to the syrup 
at feeding stations, you can demon- 
strate the delivery of the material 
to house bees which then store it 
in the cells. 


[Issued by the Extension Service, James 
W. Dayton, associate dean and director, 
in furtherance of Acts of May 8 and June 
30, 1914; University of Massachusetts, 
United States Department of Agriculture 
= ee Extension Services cooper- 
ating. 
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“ . . We’ve got to get them to step up 
production because National Honey Week 
was such a big success.” 
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Typical bee yard in the San Luis Valley. 
Observe the cleats for better handling. 





An occasional storm is just a trifle. If 
it hails we duck under the truck bed, as 
hail piles up like snow. 


Beekeeping in the Rockies 


By Howard J. Rock, Dale, Wisconsin 


“Someday I am going to get fed 
up with grey skies and rainy weath- 
er and go keep bees in some nice 
valley in the Rockies where the sun 
shines 28 days out of every month”. 
I’ve heard the above statement 
many times, especially among the 
beemen of New York and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Having spent considerable time 
in the West I would like to try and 
present a fairly accurate picture of 
the beekeeping that is practiced 
here in contrast to that of the East 
and Midwest. 

Migratory beekeeping, at least to 
some degree, is practically univer- 
sal in the Rocky Mountain area. 
I can’t recall the name of one 
first-class producer who _ doesn’t 
truck colonies to and from Califor- 
nia or New Mexico for condition- 
ing or build-up purposes. In all of 
the Rocky Mountain area that I 
have ever encountered I have never 
seen territory that could be classed 
as an A-1 permanent territory 
where bees could be kept the year 
around with optimal conditions for 
spring build-up, major honey flow, 
and fall conditioning. There are 
many territories where pollen is 
searce at different times during the 
season especially during the all- 
important spring build-up. 

One of the major problems of 
this area is E. F. B. This disease 
has practically put several experi- 
enced beekeepers out of business or 
has reduced thousand-colony outfits 
to mere back-lot enterprises. From 
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all that I could observe, a lack of 
pollen is a major factor. Unless 
this lack of essential protein is 
corrected all attempts to alleviate 
E. F. B. with antibiotics or resistant 
strains of bees is futile. 

After the pollen problem is solved, 
I believe that the strain of bees 
utilized should be considered. Con- 
sidering the short season of the 
mountain valleys, as in the San Luis 
Valley of Colorado with an eleva- 
tion of about 7500 feet, a beeman 
would be wise to use the same 
strain of bees that would do well 
in northern Minnesota or Wisconsin 
where the season is also compara- 
tively short. Certainly a bee bred 
for southern California conditions 
will not do here. A bee more at- 
tuned to photo-periodic occurrences 
is more in order in cold countries, 
one that broods up quickly and 
heavily in the spring and which 
curtails its brood activities gradual- 
ly after the last week in June thus 
replenishing its stores in the brood 
nest so as to withstand a long, harsh 
winter. This behavior is most man- 
ifest in bees originating from a like 
territory such as the Alps of Italy 
and Jugoslavia and the Caucasus 
Mountains of Georgia in Russia. 

I will terminate my remarks on 
race and strain of bee, which has 
been discussed ad nauseam, by say- 
ing that even the newer hybrid 
bees perform differently out here 
than in the eastern states. I asked 
an extensive operator out here what 
he thought of “Hybrid X”’, a very 
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Taking off the honey “on the 
double” as the bees are robbing. 


popular strain of bee in the United 
States at the present time. He 
replied that the bees I spoke of 
were practically worthless in the 
mountain valleys, especially at ele- 
vations over 6,000 feet. Converse- 
ly, I have heard beemen in Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, and New York compli- 
ment this same “Hybrid X”’ as the 
best bee available to beekeepers at 
this time. No wonder that an ar- 
ticle cannot appear in a bee journal 
without being severely criticized by 
someone with unlike experience! 

The accompanying snapshots were 
all taken in the San Luis Valley of 
Colorado, a typical “big beekeep- 
ing’ area in the Rockies. 

The type of hive used here is 
somewhat different from eastern 
hives although that difference is 
purely superficial to facilitate the 
peculiar management practiced in 
this area. All hive bodies have 
cleats, top and bottom, to space 
hives automatically while trucking 
as migratory beekeeping is almost 
imperative here. These same cleats 
make good hand grips for loading 
and unloading, much superior to the 
standard hand hold. The telescop- 
ing cover and inner cover, sO popu- 
lar in the East, is definitely out in 
this region where hives are piled 
by the hundred on one truck. They 
are considered too bulky and clumsy. 

At high altitudes the bees were 
always mean and irritable much in 
contrast to the bees located in the 
much warmer Arkansas Valley es- 
pecially in the vicinity of Rocky 
Ford. The meanest bees I ever en- 
countered were those that had just 
been trucked in from California. I 
have unloaded bees under almost 
all conditions and have found that 
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Honey is all loaded, bees are 
stinging badly. “Let’s roll ’em.” 


smoke and gentle handling will 
keep the bees tractable—but not so 
here. If you haven’t got on a bee- 
tight suit, two thicknesses, plus 
boots, you are going to be run out 
of the yard feeling very unhappy 
about the whole thing, A favorite 
quotation at such times seems to be, 
“So you want to be a beekeeper?” 

One very desirable feature in 
management out here is the absence 
of queen excluders except for spe- 
cial manipulations. When _ supers 
are placed in plenty of time the 
swarming problem is limited to a 
few stray supersedure swarms. 
However, if bees are neglected they 
will swarm here the same as any- 
where else. What I wish to em- 
phasize is the pleasure of not hav- 
ing to go through double brood 
chambers with queen excluder to 
cut down queen cells or to Demaree 
in a futile effort to prevent swarm- 
ing and at the same time assure a 
high colony morale—a good trick 
if one can do it. I missed these two 
obnoxious chores like a sick head- 
ache and a deranged stomach. 

I was very surprised to learn that 
usually alfalfa does not produce 
appreciable nectar in this valley al- 
though the bees do work it quite 
well in a hot, dry summer such as 
’51. I also made myself acquainted 
with rabbit-brush, or ‘‘chico’’, as the 
Spanish call it, a ubiquitous plant in 
the San Louis Valley. This is a 
very fickle nectar source, being 
productive about once in seven to 
ten years, At times the quality of 
the honey is excellent and quite 
aromatic. 

The main source of nectar, I was 
surprised to find, was yellow sweet 
clover, Melilotus officinalis. This 
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was the first time, in all the many 
places I have been, where I have 
found this plant to be the main de- 
pendence for a crop. While keep- 
ing bees in Montana I was told that 
it was not considered a first class 
honey plant although one could see 
thousands of acres of it, mostly 
volunteer. Also, in the Midwest, 
yellow sweet clover is considered 
only a prelude to the main flow 
from the white variety. 

Although there were thousands 
of acres of planted yellow sweet 
clover in the western part of the 
San Luis Valley this season, I could- 
n’t consider it a first-class honey 
plant even when making ample 
consideration for the rainy weather 
of July and August. 

Like every other western valley 
the San Luis is overstocked with 
bees, at times one can observe a 
competitor’s beeyard one-half mile 
away. If I were looking for new 
territory it would not be in the 
western irrigated valleys. The good 
territory has been more than well 
stocked for years. 

Like so many other honey pro- 
ducing areas, crops have fallen off 
heavily in the past ten years. It 
reminds me of one day taking off 
honey in a yard situated in the 
Finger Lakes area of New York. 
The landlord came out to visit and 
told me how the pioneer beeman of 
that area had many times taken off 
200 or 300 pound awerages from 
this same yard, It was hard for me 
to believe after taking off a meagre 
15 pound average from a yard that 
had been exceptionally populous in 
three-story brood chambers during 
the spring build-up. 

A veteran honey producer of 
Monte Vista, Colorado, told me that 
big crops ceased to materialize in 
the valley from the time that air- 
plane dusting began. One must al- 
so take into consideration the great 
increase in commercial fertilizer 
being used today. Surely anything 
as comvlex as nectar secretion may 
be easily affected by any disturb- 
ance in Nature’s balance. Others 
in the valley attribute the poor 
crops to poor weather, but when 
one reconsiders, when if ever has 
weather been perfectly ideal for a 
beekeeper? When a beekeeper talks 
of a normal season he usually is re- 
ferring to a bumper crop year, one 
year in 25, when all conditions ap- 
proach the ideal. 


(Continued on page 701) 
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Honey is all off. This is how A-1 colonies 
should look. Plenty of young bees, plus 
pollen and honey, in the hive. 





Typical patch of alfalfa. As a rule, not 
reliable here although it produced well 
in 1951, a very dry year. 





View of a rabbit brush, or “Chico.” This 
plant covers the countryside but yields 
only once in seven or eight years. 
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The Way | Pack Bees 


By Calvin Blain, Hogsett, W. Va. 


In the fall I reduce each hive to 
one story, make the entrance at one 
corner, place a queen excluder on 
top of the hive to keep out mice, 
and spread a cotton cloth over the 














excluder. I place the hive cover on 
the cloth until I get ready to pack. 
The hive entrance is reduced to 
three inches wide with just room 
enough for the bees to come out. I 
fix all hives this way before I be- 
gin to pack. Early the next morn- 
ing I take cotton cloth one foot 
long by six inches wide to close 
each entrance. I use a pocket knife 
blade to push the cloth in so not 
one bee can get out while packing. 
I don’t need a bee veil. 


The hive is set to one side and the 
bottom of the packing case is placed 
on the hive stand. Pile on all the 
leaves the bottom will hold. Place 
the hive on top of the leaves. 


The case is 22% inches wide, 25 
inches long, 24% inches deep. The 
size of the casing should allow four 
inches of packing on three sides and 
two inches in front. Press all the 
leaves down on the four sides that 
will go in, When the packing comes 
up to the top of the hive take off 
the outer hive cover and leave it 
off till through packing. The case 
should be deep enough to allow 12 
inches of packing on top of the hive, 
then place the outer hive lid on top 
of the leaves. I place two heavy 
flat rocks on each end of the hive 
lid so the packing is held down 
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firmly. When the hives are pack- 
ed this way the moisture inside of 
the hive escapes through the pack- 
ing. 

The best leaves I find are black 
maple. The mice will not build 
nests in these leaves. When the 
hive is completed take hold of the 
end of the cloth and pull it out of 
the hive, then the bees can come 
out as they wish. 

When I unpack I place the cases 
in a dry shed on top of each other 
and save all packing material inside 
of the cases for next winter. 


|This method of winter packing is still 
used by some beekeepers. However, the 
majority of beekeepers, especially the 
commercial men, winter in double-story 
(and sometimes three-story) food-chamber 
hives, which if properly managed and 
conditions are favorable, contain an am- 
ple amount of winter stores—honey and 
pollen—and very populous colonies. Some 
beekeepers in the North who at one time 
packed heavily are now using a smaller 
amount of packing or hive insulation and 
believe that populous colonies adequately 
packed with honey are likely to withstand 
the rigors of a severe winter.—Ed. | 
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Beehive Gifts as Sales Promotors 
By A. E. Stephenson, Webster City, Iowa 


If your beehives buzzed with ac- 
tivity all summer long and your 
honey house is filled to the brim 
and you almost feel you are over- 
supplied with clear golden honey, 
here’s an idea that will eventually 
put more honey on the market for 
you. It really works, I can assure 
you from experience! At first I 
increased my sales by this method 
accidentally. 

Thinking to please a friend I fill- 
ed two wide mouth pint ice box jars 
with honey since they were shorter 
and easier to handle for the par- 
ticular method of gift packaging I 
had in mind. Trying to be a bit 
original in fixing his gift I made a 
paper mache molded igloo over 
each jar to resemble a bee hive. 
To make paper mache tear paper 
into bits, soak in water until it is a 
pulpy mass, add a flour paste to the 
mixture until it is very thick and 
can be worked with the hands. 
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Then mold it easily into desired 
shape. These make-believe bee- 
hives can be painted when dry. If 
you want to be a bit whimsical with 
your gift, stick a bee in the side of 
the hive. These can be pins pur- 
chased at a dime store. 

The pleased recipient not only 
talked about his gift but showed it 
to many of his friends who became 
interested enough in honey to pur- 
chase some for themselves and they 
in turn praised the honey bought 
from me to a host of their friends 
which soon meant other new honey 
purchasers. Not any of these extra 
honey sales would have been made 
if my whimsical gift hadn’t started 
many people to thinking of pur- 
chasing honey. From this experi- 
ence I found it wise to seize every 
chance to promote honey, even if 
a bit unusual. Experiences like 
these are real honey promoters. 
Utilize them as such. 
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Let’s Talk Sales 


Advertising Can Work Magic 
By Charles W. Gouget, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Sales promotion is the sum total 
of all activities designed to increase 
consumer demand. A few such ac- 
tivities selected from Printers’ Ink 
Chart of Sales Promotion, Vol. 184, 
No. 5, are listed below: 

Mail campaigns * 
Customer letters * 

Motion pictures * 

Display materials 
Coordination programs 
Educational work among 
dealers * 

Product exhibits * 

Better bill heads and letter 
heads * 

9. Window displays * 

10. Market research 

Although the above list contains 
only about half of the activities ac- 
tually listed it will be noted by the 
number of stars that most of the 
activities involve either direct or 
indirect advertising. The value of 
these forms of advertising cannot 
be over estimated. 

Who Are the Customers? 

In any advertising program one 
must decide who the customers are, 
and then decide how we shall ap- 
proach them and by what method. 
Obviously the kind of advertising 
that is used for Quaker Oats or 
honey will not do for Peacock Jew- 
elry because each must appeal to a 
different type of individual. The 
fact that actresses or movie stars 
eat honey probably does not carry 
enough social prestige with it to 
make anyone feel superior if one 
eats honey, while he might feel 
quite superior if he could own a 
big diamond ring like Mr. “Got 
Rocks.”” The problem, therefore, is 
to decide to whom we are selling, 
that is, who are the potential buy- 
ers and users that we are trying to 
influence. In the purchase of gro- 
ceries the housewife is the most 
important member of the family in 
making decisions on the kinds of 
brands to be purchased, but she 
may be greatly influenced by other 
members of the family with their 
likes and dislikes, especially the 
children. Most children love hon- 
ey, so that once it has entered the 
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home where there are _ children 
there is almost sure to be repeated 
orders. Advertisements, therefore, 
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will have the best results if they 
appeal to mother and mother’s prob- 
lems such as infant feeding, prena- 
tal care, and health in general be- 
cause mothers are constantly watch- 
ing the health of their families. In 
this connection teachers, doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and even friends 
may influence the choice of foods. 
How Shall We Advertise 

After we decide to whom we are 
selling, if it is mothers and children, 
the next logical step is to determine 
the most economical form of adver- 
tising to use to get our ideas across 
to these types of individuals most 
effectively. Slogans and _ catch 
phrases often work wonders on post 
card advertisements and in _ local 
papers. Direct mail advertising, 
however, is always costly and may 
not produce the desired results un- 
less It is exceptionally well done on 
a local scale. If properly done, 
however, it may be one of the best 
methods to use because the potential 
customer’s attention is focused only 
on the particular article sold to the 
exclusion of everything else. Much 
advertising of this kind often finds 
its way into the waste basket be- 
cause it fails to hold the atteniion 
of the potential customer. The 
problem, therefore, is to be able to 
attract attention long enough to 
cause the potential customer to read 
the contents which should be short 
and to the point. The message 
should be conveyed at a glance be- 
cause a long story may lose the 
main point altogether. For example: 
the words “Free Sample” printed in 
bold-faced type across the top of an 
advertising postcard is almost sure 
to attract attention long enough for 
the reader to find out what is being 
given away. Herein lies the oppor- 
tunity to get the message across: 
“Honey for Baby's Health”. In ad- 
dition, an animated cartoon of a 
healthy baby with a wise expres- 
sion on his face, ‘licking his chops” 
as he looks at a jar of honey, may 
help to make the main idea more 
objective to the reader. Such a 
cartoon could be printed in the up- 
per left-hand corner of the card. 
Free samples are one of the _ best 
ways for increasing sales, but they 
cost money. 
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For large scale advertising the 
brochure leaflet is often very effec- 
tive because it pictures the steps in 
processing to the finished product. 
It holds attention well and carries 
an objective message, but it is too 
expensive for most local advertis- 
ing. Ordinarily it cannot be justi- 
fied by a 1simited demand except on 
a luxury article with a wide mar- 
gin of profit. 

Display Materials 

Good displays convey a message 
quickly, and create a desire to pur- 
chase with a minimum of reading 
or application on the part of the in- 
dividual. Displays are important 
wherever large groups of people 
congregate or where there is heavy 
traffic on foot. No beekeeper 
should miss an opportunity to dis- 
play his products whenever and 
wherever possible because this is 
one of the best methods of advertis- 
ing, provided, again, that it is well 
done. A colored picture of a healthy 
baby and a jar of honey, together 
with a demonstration frame or two 
of live bees and labelled: “From 
the Bees to You for Health’, will 
attract attention to any store win- 
dow, but it can be used equally as 





well at a garden show or a church 
bazaar. 
A Coordinated Program 

Every advertising campaign of 
any size requires the coordination of 
all factors involved in selling the 
product through a kind of time- 
table arrangement to cover the pe- 
riod chosen for the campaign. Un- 
less a definite time-table can be 
worked out there may be much 
overlapping of effort and much 
time and energy’ wasted. This 
means that the campaign to sell 
honey sponsored by the National 
Federation and the Department of 
Agriculture for the month of No- 
vember must be well organized and 
coordinated in all areas of activity 
from the smallest producer to the 
largest distributor. Each one must 
realize that his advertising must be 
interesting, and that it must drama- 
tize the merits of our product to 
those who are most likely to use it. 
It must tell the story in a few words 
in such a way that it will create a 
need for honey in the minds of 
those who read about it. If prop- 
erly done, advertising will work; it 
will sell, and it will pay. It can 
work ‘“magic’’. 


A fine exhibit of honey at the Canadian National Exhibition. The display was put up 
by members of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association assisted by members of the Ontario 


Agricultural College. 
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The photo was taken by E. O. Jones, Sales Department of Con- 
tinental Can Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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“What shall I serve?” 
turn to have a club or circle and 


It’s your 


you are wracking your _ brain, 
thumbing through all of the old 
favorites, wondering what to serve 
this time. Here’s a grand opportun- 
ity to give honey a big boost with 
some free advertising. There’s 
nothing like a pleased ‘‘sampler”’ to 
advertise and pass on an outstand- 
ingly good recipe. 

Folks will have a lot of fun won- 
dering and trying to guess just 
what you put into these recipes— 
the subtle, inimitable honey flavor 
will keep them guessing. The sal- 
ad and angel food based recipes 
may be prepared the day before— 
gems for a busy hostess—and need 
no last-minute garnish. If I use a 
home-baked angel food, a ten-egg 
one is adequate; one large long one, 
if bakery type. 

Here’s hoping you will enjoy pre- 
paring and serving these _ special 
sweets as much as I do! Be pre- 
pared to give the recipes, too! 

Crusted Pineapple Slices 
with Custard Sauce 

Six slices canned pineapple, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice, % cup hon- 
ey, 1% cups oven-popped rice cere- 
al, 1 tablespoon butter, and % tea- 
spoon nutmeg. 

Dip pineapple in mixture of lem- 
on juice and honey. Roll in cereal 
which has been crushed into fine 
crumbs. Place in greased baking 
dish; dot with butter and sprinkle 
with nutmeg. Bake in preheated, 
moderately hot oven, 400 degrees 
F., about 15 minutes. Serve hot or 


cold with Custard Sauce. Yield: 6 
servings. 
Honey Custard Sauce 
One egg, 4 teaspoons honey, 
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Sweet 
Specials 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Crusted pineapple slices 
with custard sauce.—Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Co. 


pinch of salt, 1 cup scalded milk, 
and %4 teaspoon vanilla. 

Beat egg slightly; add honey and 
salt. Gradually stir in scalded milk. 
Cook over hot water, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture coats a metal 
spoon. Remove from heat; add va- 
nilla. Cool, 

Honey Frozen Fruit Salad 

One tablespoon unflavored gela- 
tin, % cup cold water, 3 tablespoons 
lemon juice, 43 cup honey, 1 cup 
diced canned pineapple, 1 cup diced 
fresh or cooked apricots, 1 cup 
diced fresh or cooked peaches, 2 
bananas, diced, % cup salad dress- 
ing, and 1 cup heavy cream, whip- 


ped. 

Soften gelatin in cold water 5 
minutes, then dissolve over hot 
water. Combine lemon juice, hon- 


ey, fruits, and gelatin. When mix- 
ture begins to thicken, fold in salad 
dressing and whipped cream. Pour 
into freezing tray of refrigerator. 
Freeze at coldest temperature just 
until cream mixture is firm. Serve 
on lettuce cup. Serves 8. 

Honey Fruit Refrigerator Cake 

One package lemon jello, 4% cup 
honey, 2 cups boiling water, 1 pint 
cream, whipped, 14% cups crushed 
pineapple, drained (use as part of 
the liquid), 1 cup’ maraschino 
cherries, cut in small pieces, and 1 
angel food cake. 

Dissolve jello and honey in the 
bo‘ling water. Cool. Beat until 
frothy. Then fold in whipped 
cream, well drained pineapple and 
the cherries. Break angel food 
cake into about one-inch, or larger, 
cubes and pile in long glass or alu- 
minum pan, approximately 9 x 13 
inches. Pour fruited mixture over 
cake. Cover and chill thoroughly. 
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Live and Learn 


By Propolis Pete 


I think that I have learned a lot 
about beekeeping during the past 
season. A lot of the things planned 
didn’t get done, but on the other 
hand, a lot of things got done that 
were not anticipated. 

Everybody agrees that a lot of 
stores is necessary for good winter- 
ing. Of course, every once in a 
while someone comes up with a sys- 
tem. that requires only a teaspoonful 
of honey for each pound of bees, 
but most of us do better with a lot. 
After the fiasco last winter, of hav- 
ing my bees on the verge of starva- 
tion without my knowing it, I have 
revised my opinion of what consti- 
tutes ‘a lot’. 

This year, the bees are going into 
the winter with a load that is really 
a load. The main honey crop was 
pretty much on the shady side of 
so-and-so, but for once the expect- 
ed happened and the goldenrod and 
aster came through with a first- 
class rescue operation. It is good, 
for the “woolly bears’’ are predict- 
ing a long, hard winter. It will be 
the first in a couple of years and 
will be a good test of the “half- 
pack”’ method of wintering. With 
such a load of stores, and plenty of 
pollen stowed away, I have been 
wondering if the bees have enough 
room for that late brood rearing 
that provides the young bees to live 
through. 

Another of the rules in the book 
is that plenty of room retards or 
prevents swarming. I learned dur- 
ing the past season that where you 
put the empty space has a lot to do 
with whether or not that rule works. 
I always have practiced it, but 
sometimes it just didn’t seem to 
work. The bees would build cells 
and swarm from a hive that had 
more empty than filled space. The 
trick seems to be to keep the bees 
off balance, and wondering why in 
heck they can’t fill up that gap in 
their hive, All the empty space 
that you give them doesn’t make a 
bit of difference if it isn’t where it 
will turn their mind to filling it up. 
Maybe it isn’t good beekeeping, but 
in stubborn cases this year, empty 
combs separating the two brood 
bodies seemed to cool them down. 
I used a shallow super of founda- 
tion this year, largely because I did 
not have empty combs to give them. 
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I don’t know whether a deep body 
would cause the queenless half to 
build cells, as they do when you 
practice the regular Demaree sys- 
tem. It didn’t with a shallow super. 
After the excitement is over, you can 
put the shallow on top of the pile 
to let the brood in it emerge, and 
the cells filled with honey. 

One of the things that didn’t get 
done was to find a sure way to in- 
troduce queens. I wanted to find a 
way that would eliminate all the 
fussing. So I doped out half a doz- 
en different ways to do it, and when 
I wanted to requeen a couple of 
hives, I sent for the queens. I for- 
got how fast air mail is, and the 
queens were here before I had made 
up my mind what to do. So I just 
yanked the old queens and stuck 
the mailing cage under the inner 
cover. I didn’t do a darned thing 
that day, but the next day I took 
off the paper covering the candy. 
I didn’t punch any holes in the can- 
dy, or anything else to make things 
easier for the bees. I left them as 
is for a week and then looked. The 
queens were out and laying. 

Now, according to the rules, the 
best time to introduce queens is 
when the bees are getting some- 
thing in the fields. Theoretically, 
they are good tempered and easy to 
work, They feel pretty good, and 
will accept the new queen readily. 
When I introduced those royal 
ladies, it was during that spell when 
the bees were hanging out by the 
millions. There wasn’t a thing to 
be had, and if you cracked the inner 
cover to peek in, a dozen bees 
would try to follow the hive tool as 
it opened a gap. Confidentially, 
that is one of the reasons why I 
worked fast. There was too much 
company trying to help me. _ So, 
after seeing what happened, I think 
that maybe that’s the reason why 
nobody has ever invented a sure 
way to introduce queens. I believe 
in progress, but why gild the lily? 
No fancy method could have done a 
better job under more trying cir- 
cumstances. 

One experience during the sum- 
mer has brought secret chuckles. 
During the drought, while my bees 
were losing weight, other beekeep- 
ers were bragging about the supers 

(Continued on page 702) 
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Secoud Glances 


Successful outdoor wintering of 

small clusters takes not only proper 
preparation but adequate protection. 
That Philip Bishop has done so— 
and over a 30-year period—is sure- 
ly evidence of good beekeeping as 
a whole, especially if backed by 
good average crops (page 586). 
The wintering method seems quite 
unique in that not only are bees in 
single story hives for winter but 
that one layer of four is placed 
above a lower set for packing. As 
he says, each pack will generate 
considerable heat and thus is en- 
abled to pass off moisture. There 
is food for thought in that Mr. Bish- 
op is able to achieve success with 
methods very much the opposite of 
the “new gospel” of wintering. We 
must never be too sure that our way 
is the only right way. 
Proper display and an informed 
and interested—store owner are 
essentials in selling honey. As a 
near luxury item it needs that ex- 
tra “push” to get attention and hold 
the customer. <A good profit mar- 
gin and enough information on hon- 
ey (presented in an interesting way) 
can make the grocer honey con- 
scious and a good, well prepared 
product will keep the customer 
(page 588). 

That pollination by honey bees 
was taking place in past years, 
even though the seed grower did 
not realize it, often does explain 
why the grower is not especially 
“sold” on rental contracts. Then 
too wild insect pollinators were 
doubtless much more abundant be- 
fore the time of the newer super 
effective insecticides. Mr. Tontz’ 
suggestion that a closer approxima- 
tion as to the colonies needed per 
acre be arrived at is a _ pertinent 
one, lest as he says, grower opinion 
may swing to the extreme of be- 
lieving honey bees of no especial 
value (page 590). 

That water heater ‘closet’ shown 
by Clarence Tontz is a good exam- 
ple of using what you have effec- 
tively (page 592). It was a clever 
and practical idea and one worth 
keeping in mind. 

“Bees get in your blood”, says 
Arthur White in his article on bees 
for a hobby (page 593). It surely 
does, or many of us would have 
gone into something else during the 
lean years. It is profitable in more 
ways than one—although Mr. White 
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seems to have made it so also if 
one were to judge only from a fi- 
nancial viewpoint. And his wife’s 
salesmanship policy was excellent— 
assuring the merchants of a really 
dependable source of supply. That 
is an important point in holding a 
market. 

Another hive lifter which seems 
inexpensive and simple to construct 
is described in pictures and text by 
«©. W. Admire (page 596). For those 
who have to—or wish to favor their 
back (perhaps we all should) a tool 
such as this should be very good. 
He is also right in that most of us 
could do much in improving our 
yards and equipment. 

Queens do not always follow 
rules, David Bone tells us. Of 
course, that is true—most of us 
have found them in strange places; 
strange, that is, by our judgment. 
Often there is no explanation ex- 
cept the old ‘‘Bee - cause’. The 
rules are good guides in most cases, 
however, so beginners should not 
throw the books away because of 
the exceptions. They add the spice 
to the daily work (page 600). 

A record-breaking colony in a 
season of failure is often impossible 
to explain, Propolis Pete, unless we 
fall back on the old answer of ‘‘mo- 
rale’. Some will tell you “bunk’’, 
that it only takes bees and plenty 
of them to gather a crop, but care- 
ful observers have many times seen 
two apparently equal colonies vary 
widely in crop results. Now what 
“morale” is, other than a desire to 
work hard, I won’t attempt to tell 
vou. Pete, so don’t feel too badly. 
I wish. all my colonies had it every 
year (page 603). 

Honey can stand on its own feet 
—we do not need to throw mud at 
competing products. Let’s tell its 
good points—really tell them. Per- 
haps our often recurring worries as 
to a surplus would be needless then. 
That editorial on page 608 and 609 
contains much needing a_ second 
glance. There is no substitute for 
a real thing. 

Cooperation is a good word, and 
a good principle. Our cooperation 
with the American Honey Institute 
can produce quite one-sided results 
in our favor—in no other way can 
our publicity dollars stretch so far. 
Its work has been wonderfully ef- 
fective—let’s make sure it contin- 
ues. 
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wt “Tale to Beginners 


No Two Seasons Alike 

When writing my talk for Octo- 
ber I expressed the hope that we 
would have warm weather suitable 
for an aster honey flow during ear- 
ly October, This is October 15 and 
the scale hive, even though it gain- 
ed a few pounds over a week ago, 
has lost some weight within the 
past week because of cold weather. 
It is possible, however, that we may 
yet get some aster honey if the 
weather turns hot. Some years ago 
we had an aster flow the third week 
in October. In fact, on October 19 
bees were whitening combs and 
drawing out full sheets of founda- 
tion. That was unusual. I should 
say, in connection with that late fall 
honey flow, that the bees did not 
have a chance to ripen the honey 
properly before cold weather set in, 
and this resulted in a considerable 
amount of dysentery during the 
winter because it was so cold that 
year that the bees did not have 
many winter cleansing flights. 

Brood Chambers Ful! of Honey 

During late June and early July, 
when we should have been secur- 
ing surplus honey from clovers in 
this locality, bees were on the verge 
of starvation. Some colonies did 
not have any sealed honey in the 
brood chambers. They managed to 
get enough nectar from day to day 
to stay alive. Pollen was available 
in considerable quantity throughout 
the summer. During August, bees 
collected a little nectar from vari- 
ous sources, especially from golden- 
rod during the latter part of August. 
In early September this light flow 
continued but the honey did not 
come rapidly enough for bees to 
store in the supers. Consequently, 
they clogged the food chambers and 
put a considerable amount down in 
the lower chambers. We are secur- 
ing some surplus from fall sources 
but the crop is not up to expecta- 
tions. As already stated, the food 
chambers are jammed full and that 
means we do not need to feed sugar 
syrup as we feared we would, some 
time ago. 

Were Queens Curtai'ed in 
Egg-Laying? 

After reading articles regarding 
fall brood rearing, I am wondering 
if the queens in our yards had an 
opportunity to lay all the eggs they 
were capable of laying. I presume 
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we should have removed some of 
the full combs of honey and re- 
placed these with drawn combs of 
good quality in order to give the 
queens a chance to produce a nor- 
mal amount of brood during the fall 
months. However, I am of the opin- 
ion that when queens need comb 
space for egg laying, the bees will 
empty a sufficient number of cells 
in the brood chamber and carry the 
honey above into supers, provided 
they are on the hives, to make space 
for the queen to lay. At any rate, 
I have never seen food chambers so 
well filled as they are this fall. 
This should mean populous colonies 
of bees next spring if they winter 
successfully. 

Wil' We Have a Cold Winter? 

Some said, early last spring, that 
we would have a cold summer in 
this area, with practically no sum- 
mer at all. Those of us who work- 
ed with bees during the summer 
know that we had the hottest sum- 
mer we have had in this section of 
the country for some years. This 
goes to show that ‘‘the wise weather 
prophets” are usually wrong. 

Now, it might be assumed that 
inasmuch as one extreme follows 
another, we might have a very cold 
winter, These cold winters seem to 
come periodically. We will know 
more about this next April! 

Differences of Opinion about 
Packing Bees 

I have just been reading articles 
appearing in a recent issue of a 
bee journal concerning fall manage- 
ment of bees. It would appear that 
there is not yet a unanimity of opin- 
ion on this matter of packing. Some 
beekeepers in this state believe in 
and practice supplying heavy insu- 
lation for winter. Others do not 
believe in any packing. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to draw con- 
clusions or make comparisons be- 
cause conditions vary in different 
parts of the state and there is a vari- 
ation in seasons. 

My own belief is that a moderate 
amount of packing for the North 
in the way of black building paper 
is justified in that it slows down a 
change of temperature inside the 
hive when sudden outside tempera- 
ture changes occur. 

For those who practice packing, 
the pictures on the following page 
may be of interest. 
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Packing with Building Paper 

and Fine Straw 

The accompanying twelve pic- 
tures showing one method of pack- 
ing bees for winter were taken in 
November, 1941, at The A. I. Root 
Company’s home apiary in Medina. 
The followng numbered legends re- 
ferring to the pictures should help 
to clarify the procedure. 

(1) This shows the gang and 
packing material. Note the bale of 
straw on the end of the truck, also 
the rolls of asphalt paper on the 
ground. One bale of straw and one 
roll of asphalt paper packs twelve 
two-story hives of bees. 

(2) First of all, a strip of wood, 
16”x2”x%s"", is tacked on the front 
of the projecting bottom-board to 
form a tunnel from the entrance of 
the hive to the outside. A piece of 
asphalt paver 8'%’x3’ is cut from 
the roll and stood up around the 
hive, allowing a lap of about 8 in- 
ches. 

(3) The paper is then fastened 
together, temvorarily, with a slen- 
der nail, to hold the paper in place 
while the straw is put in. 

(4) A small wooden strip, 16’x- 

are approximate 
is nailed over the 
paper and into the edge of the 
wooden strip forming the top of the 
tunnel, mentioned in legend num- 
ber 2. This is to prevent straw from 
getting into the entrance tunnel. 
The straw is now placed in the 
space between the hive and the pa- 
per (about five inches). Be sure 
to place straw in the corners first, 
then in the sides and ends. It is an 
acvantage at this point to tie a 
stout cord around the bottom of 
the paper to help keep it in place. 
About six inches of straw is placed 
on top of the hive. We leave the 
outer hive cover on underneath the 
packing. Some remove the outer 
cover during the time the colony is 
packed. 

(5) The top part of the roll of 
paper is folded in over the straw. 

(6) Piece of asphalt paper 3’x3’ 
ready to place on the top. 

(7) Putting the top paper in 
place. 

(8) Top paper, or cap, ready to 
be tied on. 

(9) Top cord in place, also two 
cords tied to bind the horizontal 
cords together, also to prevent the 
cover from blowing off. 

(10) The last knot tied. 
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14"x36", (these 
measurements) 


(11) The finished product, ex- 
cept that a small opening is made 
for the bees to get out, by cutting 
the paper directly under the wood- 
en strip in front. 


(12) Shows packed and unpack- 
ed_hives. These pictures were 
taken in connection with an experi- 
ment we conducted a few winters 
ago comparing colonies packed and 
unracked. See page 331 of June 
1942 Gleanings. 


The work should be done on a 
cool day when bees are not flying 
and hives should be handled very 
carefully. If the weather is too 
cold the paper cracks and fingers 
ret numb. Packing should be com- 
pleted, however, before cold weath- 
er sets in. 


A Few Things to Remember 


1. Hive entrances should be re- 
duced to % inch, better still *; inch 
to exclude mice from hives during 
the winter. Some use % inch mesh 
stiff wire over the entrances. We 
use the intermediate opening in our 
entrance reducer which is about 
4%4,”"x%s"". Reducing entrances also 
helps to keep cold winds from blow- 
ing into the hives. 

2. Queen excluders should be re- 
moved from under the food cham- 
bers or upper brood chambers dur- 
ing the winter. One winter we ex- 
perimented with a few colonies by 
leaving the excluders on. We lost 
some good queens by doing so, as 
in some instances the cluster of bees 
moved into the upper brood cham- 
bers and the queens being unable 
to pass through the excluders were 
left outside of the clusters to perish. 
In parts of the South where winters 
are mild it may be unnecessary to 
remove excluders during winter. 

3. Never try to winter diseased 
colonies. If you do you may be 
sorry. 

4. And last but not least, make 
sure each colony has a super-abun- 
dance of food. More bees die as a 
result of starvation than from any 
other cause. Populous colonies with 
a reasonable amount of protection 
and an ample quantity of good food 
are likely to winter successfully. A 
good windbreak against winter 
winds is an advantage. This has 
been demonstrated. 


5. And again may I suggest that 
if your present method of wintering 
is giving good results, stick to it. 
Don’t experiment too much. 
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Honey In the past, honey has 
Throughout been more or less a 
the Year seasonal product. It 

comes on to the mar- 
ket soon after it is removed from 
the hives—here in the North during 
late July or August, and earlier in 
the South. During the late sum- 
mer and fall months it appears to 
sell best. In a few localities where 
the grocers depend on local bee- 
keepers for their supply of honey, 
this supply may be exhausted soon 
after the first of the year. From 
that time on until the new crop 
comes, these grocers, if they have a 
demand for honey, are likely to se- 
cure their stock from wholesale 
grocers or large packers and dis- 
tributors of honey. 

Some seem to consider honey a 
cold weather food. As a matter of 
fact, it is a carbohydrate, an energy 
food, and energy is needed in sum- 
mer as well as in winter. Just re- 
cently one of the largest handlers 
of honey in this country reported an 
increase in honey sales during July, 
over previous Julys. 

The special emphasis on increas- 
ing consumer demand for honey 
during October and especially Na- 
tional Honey Week, sponsored by 
the Institute and Federation, is in- 
deed commendable and has doubt- 
less resulted in an increase of sales 
and many new honey customers. 
This should serve as a stimulus to 
the beekeeping industry. It is to 
be hoped that honey may soon be- 
come more of a _ staple food con- 
sumed throughout the year. If it 
should, and if the demand for hon- 
ey increases, even to a per capita 
consumption of three pounds _in- 
stead of less than two pounds as 
at present, it is obvious that there 
will be an incentive to produce 
more honey. 

A good slogan for our industry 
in the future might be “Honey 
throughout the year’’. 

* ¢ *¢+ * *£ 


Fa'l Honeys Twenty or thirty 

years ago we did not 
have as much fall honey in this part 
of Ohio as there is at present. Dur- 
ing recent years, goldenrod and as- 
ter have become quite abundant 
and consequently we can_ usually 
count on a fall flow which begins 
the last week in August and some- 
times continues until the middle of 
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October. A similar flow is likely 
to occur in parts of eastern Ohio 
and throughout some of the eastern 
states. 

There appear to be a number of 
advantages for beekeepers where 
fall flows occur, In the first place, 
colonies will stock their brood 
chambers with honey and _ pollen. 
This activity stimulates brood rear- 
ing and develops vigorous, populous 
colonies to go into winter quarters. 

However, during a heavy fall 
flow, a large percentage of the field 
bees are worn out and pass out of 
the picture sooner than they would 
if no heavy fall flow occurred. 

On the other hand, in localities 
where there is a honey flow from 
the clovers and practically no fall 
flow, the bees conserve their en- 
ergy in the fall. It is possible that 
colonies in such a locality winter as 
well as those in localities where 
there is a heavy fall flow. How- 
ever, during a fall flow there is 
usually an abundance of _ pollen 
collected and this is packed around 
the brood nest and is available for 
the bees early the next spring when 
brood rearing begins. 

Beekeepers who have their bees 
in localities where there is a clover 
honey flow and practically no fall 
flow can take off the white honey 
and they do not have to bother put- 
ting supers back on to catch the fall 
flow. 

All in all, it would appear that 
beekeepers who have their bees 
where fall honey is available are 
perhaps ahead, especially if the 
summer flow should fail. It is, of 
course, possible to move apiaries to 
a fall flow but this means hard 
work and extra expense. If mov- 
ing is justified from the standpoint 
of surplus honey secured, enough to 
more than pay for the extra ex- 
pense involved, all well and good. 

This year there is likely to be an 
unusually large crop of fall honey 
throughout the East. While some of 
this honey may not be considered 
suitable for table use, there are some 
who prefer it to white honey, es- 
pecially those brought up in the East 
where such honey is produced. Peo- 
ple living in the clover area where 
white honey is used commonly, claim 
they do not like dark honey and will 
not have it on the table. On the other 
hand, those brought up in the East 
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where goldenrod and buckwheat are 
common, prefer this darker honey to 
the white honey. The quality of hon- 
ey should not be judged by color but 
rather by flavor and personal pref- 
erence. 

Fall honeys have a definite place 
in the total beekeeping picture. 

* * * * * 
It has been said that 
we are creatures of 
habit, and how true 
this is. We do certain things each 
day in certain ways. Sometimes we 
may be surprised to watch the hab- 
its or behavior of a person from a 
foreign country who has_ been 
brought up differently and has dif- 
ferent ways of doing things. 

Eating is also largely a_ habit. 
Some people who drink coffee like 
it black; others like it with cream 
and sugar. Occasionally a beekeep- 
er will sweeten his coffee with hon- 
ey. What we eat is largely the re- 
sult of early environment and train- 
ing. And so it is with eating hon- 
ey. If there is no honey on the ta- 
ble, young people are not likely to 
know much about it except from 
reading or hearsay. If honey is on 
the table each day, most youngsters 
will learn to eat it and like it. 

The question is, how are we go- 
ing to educate the present coming 
generation to use honey instead of 
so much sugar in their diet? It 
would appear that we must start on 
the younger or coming generation. 
It is difficult to change the eating 
habits of adults. 

Most of us have noticed the pic- 
tures of cowboys and baseball he- 
roes on some of the breakfast food 
cartons. These appeal to the young- 
sters. Boys and girls who eat a cer- 
tain kind of breakfast food may be- 
come athletes like the heroes who 
are said to use a certain kind of 
cereal each morning. Naturally, 
the youngsters implore their par- 
ents to buy that kind of breakfast 
food. It is possible that in the 
future we will have to glamorize 
honey more than we have done in 
the past, in order to develop more 
consumer attention and interest in 
our product. A few concerns are 
already doing this. 


Eating Honey 
is a Habit 


The other morning the writer 
watched a four-year old grandson 


pouring honey from a dispenser on- 
to his breakfast food. The boy en- 
joyed watching the honey travel 
from the mouth of the honey dis- 
penser to his breakfast food. That 
same morning the father of this 
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child poured honey on his cereal. 
Naturally, the boy used honey be- 
cause the father used it. We adults 
who really believe in honey can and 
should set a good example for the 
coming generation. 

Some years ago extracted honey 
was placed in an open dish on the 
table. Such a dish was a dirt catch- 
er. Youngsters as well as adults 
had difficulty getting the honey 
transferred from the honey dish to 
the plate. The honey dispenser 


now available helps to encourage 
the constant use of honey on the 
table. 


It would seem then that in order 
to have more people eat more honey 
and actually get the honey habit, 
we will have to concentrate more 
effort on the coming generation. 

** * & & 


Have Good Brakes A beekeeper in 
On Apiary Trucks an eastern state 

sent us a news- 
about a_ five-ton 
truck loaded with honey, en route 
to a honey-processing plant, that 
got away from the driver while go- 
ing down hill and ran into a lumber 
company building. The driver was 
unhurt but practically the entire 
load of honey was destroyed, only 
a few cans remaining whole, Ina 
short time bees from nearby api- 
aries were swarming around the 
broken cans of honey. 

Apiary trucks as well as all other 
trucks should be gone over period- 
ically by mechanics to be made safe 
for driving. Even though trucks 
are in good mechanical condition 
and drivers are careful, accidents 
will sometimes happen during these 
days when traffic is so heavy. 

Some years ago, while hauling a 
load of honey from western Ohio to 
Medina, we were driving along a 
straight road at about 45 miles an 
hour when the right rear wheel 
came off near the end of the axle, 
due to crystallization of the metal. 
Fortunately, the driver, a husky 
200-pounder held the truck on the 
road, even though it did make al- 
most a complete circle and ended 
up at the edge of a ditch. The 
wheel that came off rolled over a 
wire fence, into the middle of a 
nearby field. No one was hurt but 
we were badly scared. 

It goes without saying that loaded 
trucks should be driven at a reason- 
able speed so that they may be 
more easily kept under control in 
case of an emergency. 


paper clipping 
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Price Cutting Allan T. Brown, in 
May Not Sell his report for 
More Honey North, East, West, 
and South Depart- 
ment this month, mentions the fu- 
tility of price cutting. In a few in- 
stances, it might result in a few ex- 
tra sales, but in the long run it does 
not increase the volume of sales. 

When the selling price of any ar- 
ticle is unusually low, buyers be- 
come skeptical of the quality. A 
friend of ours in a nearby city told 
us of a merchant who decided to 
reduce his stock of a certain article 
by offering it on a special sale at an 
unusually low price. The merchant 
made a window display of the ar- 
ticle. 

This special sale was very disap- 
pointing, in fact, very few sales 
were made, The merchant decided 
to move the display from the win- 
dow and bring it out again a month 
later, with a few minor changes in 
the arrangement. He raised the 
selling price to a level in line with 
prevailing prices. To his surprise 
sales picked up and the surplus 
stock of this article was soon sold. 

The selling price of any article 
should be based on three things; 
cost of production, cost of selling, 
and margin of profit. If we over- 
look a reasonable margin of profit 
when establishing a selling price, 
we do business for nothing. 

It is to be hoped that beekeepers 
throughout the country and those 
handling honey may secure a rea- 
sonable price for their product that 
will allow some profit. 

The majority of people know that 
honey is a superior sweet and they 
are willing to pay a reasonable 
price for it. We do hope that there 
may be no price cutting throughout 
the country. 


x * 


Leave Amovle_ In some sections of 
Winter Stores the country there is 

practically no fall 
honey flow. Bees may make a scant 
living but do not store any surplus. 
They do well if they store as much 
in the brood chamber as they use 
for food. In parts of the country 
where this condition prevails it is 
well to examine brood chambers 
late in the fall to see that the bees 


are amply supplied with winter 
food, If there is an _ insufficient 
amount of honey in each brood 


chamber, combs of honey or thick 
sugar syrup made of two parts 
granulated sugar to one part of wa- 
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ter should be fed. The syrup should 
be fed warm so that the bees may 
take it readily, should the nights be 
cool. It is well to get the syrup fed 
before the weather becomes cold so 
that the bees may have a chance to 
cure or ripen the stores properly. 

The majority of beekeepers now- 
adays winter in double-story hives. 
The upper story is called the food 
chamber. In reality it is an upper 
brood chamber, but it becomes a 
food chamber, especially in the fall. 

In sections of the country where 
there is practically no fall honey 
flow it is well to place the queen 
excluder over the bottom brood 
chamber in late summer to help in- 
sure having the upper brood cham- 
ber or food chamber quite well fill- 
ed with honey. In sections of the 
country where there is a good fall 
honey flow, the queen excluder may 
be placed above the double brood 
chamber, then supers on above the 
excluder. Queen excluders placed 
over the bottom brood chambers 
should be removed late in the fall. 


We get reports from some eastern 
s‘ates that the double brood cham- 
bers are quite well filled with hon- 
ey this fall, due to a heavy flow 
from goldenrod and aster. This 
condition should help to _ insure 
successful wintering. 

However, in areas where there 
has been practically no fall honey 
flow, beekeepers should check their 
colonies carefully for winter stores 
and feed sugar syrup as already 
mentioned, A two-story ten-frame 
hive, the upper story consisting of a 
deep super, should weigh at least 
120 pounds in early November. The 
upper story should be practically 
filled and the lower story should 
have from 10 to 20 pounds of honey. 


It is well to keep in mind that a 
number of the combs in the middle 
of each brood chamber will contain 
some pollen. It is said on good au- 
thority that there should be five or 
six combs of pollen in each brood 
chamber. In some instances, when 
pollen cannot be seen in the combs 
it is mistaken for honey. The bees 
store pollen in the combs until they 
are about two thirds filled, then 
honey is stored on top of the pollen. 
This pollen is used by the bees in 
early spring for brood rearing, dur- 
ing weather too cold for bees to 
collect pollen from natural sources. 


If we wish to have strong colo- 
nies of bees next spring we should 
give them plenty of food this fall. 
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Prom North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Oct. 3 


Weather: The 
month of Septem- 
ber was another 
very exceptionally 
warm month for 
Southern Califor- 
nia. Not only were 
the days hot but 
the nights did not 
cool off as we ex- 
pected them to. 
There were a few 
good thunder storms which brought 
an inch or two of rain in different 
sections. With us, September rains 
aren’t specially welcome as there 
are too many crops being harvested 
which are apt to suffer loss because 
of the extra moisture. It will soon 
be time to look for the beginning 
of the winter rains which mean so 
much to the Southern California 





beekeepers. 
Market: The market for honey 
seems to be rather quiet. Perhaps 


it is only the natural result of a 
bumper crop. Buyers know that 
there is plenty of honey to be had 
to supply all of their needs and 
then some. The advertising that is 
expected during National Honey 
Week should certainly stimulate the 
buying and use of honey and may 
help to dispose of some of the big 
output of honey in these sections. 
Radio and television are two of the 
very best means of publicity and 
the programs should bring results. 
We have suggested from time to 
time that more advertising should 
be done in order to stimulate the 
sale and greater use of honey. If 
the results of National Honey Week 
are satisfactory—as we surely think 
they will be—the honey market will 
likely soon strengthen. 
Miscellaneous: Although practi- 
cally all of the surplus honey has 
been taken from the hives, there is 
still some extracting to be done. An 
exceptionally long-producing — sea- 
son has been experienced. Those 
beekeepers who moved north to 
Kern County for pollination pur- 
poses and also for the gathering of 
honey, have most of their colonies 
moved back to Southern California. 
Very satisfactory results were ex- 
perienced by the producers who 
had bees in the alfalfa and cotton. 
Anyone who has ever worked with 
bees knows that a beekeeper’s life 
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isn’t exactly an easy one. So this 
year everyone is rejoicing to know 
that the apiarists have done so well 
in their honey production. 

In the October Gleanings, page 
606, M. J. Deyell says, ‘““Never Give 
Up”. Did he ever know of a bee- 
keeper giving up because of dis- 
couragement? It seems to us that 
beekeepers are about the most op- 
timistic people on earth. 

The Los Angeles County Fair at 
Pomona closed recently after a very 
successful two weeks of exhibits, 
etc. The honey producers had very 
fine showings of their products and 
we feel certain that they must feel 
well repaid for their efforts in get- 
ting up the exhibits. The Los An- 
geles County Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation won the first prize with 
their display called ‘‘Honey, Queen 
of Harvest’. Besides their fine ex- 
hibit of bees and honey, they em- 
phasized the results of pollination 
in the honey business and also the 
by-products such as candles. The 
second prize went to the Riverside 
County Beekeepers’ Association. 
Along with their exhibit, they 
stressed the great importance of 
pollination in all farm products. 
The Orange County Association 
took the third prize with their dis- 
play. They specialized in a fine 
showing of the various types and 
grades of honey. There were also 
excellent displays from each of the 
counties of cooked foods and can- 
dies made with honey. The dis- 
plays put on by the beekeepers are 
always a very popular part of the 
big Los Angeles County Fair.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, California. 

c* ek Ke KK 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 30 
Weather: Variable 
temperatures dur- 
ing the month, 
with jiust a trace 
of rain, have 
marked the month 
of September as 
fairly normal in 
northern Califor- 
nia. Some _ show- 
ers in the foothills, 
and even in the 
vineyard sections, 
together with a 
heavy snowfall in the higher Sierras 
were recorded. These changes in 
temperature conditions frequently 
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mark the end of the nectar flows 
from different sources. At present, 
high temperatures and the threat of 
showers before the week is over are 
predicted by long-range forecasters. 


Condition of Colonies: Normal 
colonies are going into the winter 
period with good clusters and heavy 
stores. Many beekeepers have in- 
creased their colonies to the capac- 
ity of their tops and bottoms, with a 
majority of the colonies in northern 
California being in two-story hives 
and with a shortage of supers. Dur- 
ing the past two years extra supers 
have meant increased honey pro- 
duction, even in the alfalfa seed and 
Ladino clover seed areas. This sit- 
uation also applies to a majority of 
the areas devoted to seed produc- 
tion in other portions of the state. 
In many cases brood chambers have 
become crowded with honey to the 
detriment of the expansion of the 
colony and certainly for the pro- 
duction of a maximum amount of 
honey. 

It is difficult to run for both hon- 
ey and pollination service at the 
same time but the past two seasons 
have demonstrated the need for a 
third story at the time a good two- 
story colony is placed in an alfalfa 
seed area, even when there are 
three colonies of bees to the acre. 


Marketing: In years of better- 
than-average yield, as this one has 
been, it is evident that the honey 
buyers and processors for the retail 
trade do not have sufficient ware- 
house space to take care of the hon- 
ey as it is extracted or that which is 
offered for sale by those who wish 
to sell. Those who have storage 
facilities in their own warehouses 
and can hold their honey until a 
more favorable time to sell should 
do so rather than to take a reduc- 
tion in price. However, due to the 
fire hazards generally found where 
honey combs are stored, ample in- 
surance should be taken out for the 
period of storage. 

The quality of the honey this 
year is generally good and there is 
an increasing tendency on the part 
of the better producers to separate 
honeys from various sources and to 
clarify or strain the honey in order 
to secure the top grade. 

Honey prices are holding firm be- 
cause many beekeepers are holding 
their honey for the present rather 
than to sell it on a crowded market. 
The price of beeswax is off, for 
some reason, probably because so 
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much is being offered at this time. 
Wax will keep and it is as good as 
money in the bank if it is held un- 
til after the rush is over and foun- 
dation work starts up again for 
winter and spring requirements. I 
note that wax from South America 
is bringing 56 to 60 cents in New 
York, while that from Cuba and 
Haiti is offered at 53 to 58 cents. 
Some of the yellow beeswax of Cali- 
fornia and of the West is excellent 
wax and with the improved methods 
of filtration now in use hardly de- 
serves a difference in price of some 
10 to 18 cents a pound. 


Miscellaneous: Some readers of 
this column may think that the ab- 
sent-minded professor forgot to 
send in his report for August, but 
such is not the case. The report 
was duly mailed, but Uncle Sam 
failed to deliver. It contained a 
brief report of the damage wrought 
by the earthquake of July 21 in 


‘Kern County, California, in the cen- 


ter of thousands of acres of alfalfa 
seed, where some 60,000 or more 
colonies of bees were concentrated. 
A large percent of the hives were 


upset and broken open in areas 
where the soil was cracked and 
where cotton rows were weaved 


and moved over as much as several 
feet. The hot sun played havoc 
with some of the combs before the 
beekeepers could get into the terr’- 
tory to straighten the hives. Chas. 
Reed, manager of the Valley Polli- 
nation Service, spotted many of the 
over-turned hives in the alfalfa 
fields from the vantage point of his 
airplane and thus prevented more 


serious loss. A subsequent heavy 
shake in Bakersfield a month later 
did not result in much damage to 


colonies, although it caused many 
millions of dollars damage to build- 
ings in the city itself. When an un- 
derground force can make huge 
mountains quiver and shake, is it 
any wonder that some _ buildings 
cannot withstand the shocks? Some 
hives were moved around at right 


angles and others were bounced 
along the ground for a couple of 
feet or more. Water tanks, irriga- 


tion lines, wells, and electric power 
were heavily damaged. 


A five-day short course in bee- 
keeping has been scheduled by the 
University of California for Novem- 
ber 10 through the 14th. Arrange- 
ments have been made to give the 
lectures and demonstrations at the 
Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Cali- 
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fornia. The Farm Advisor’s Office 
in Santa Ana is making the arrange- 
ments. A comprehensive review of 
beekeeping will be offered, together 


with instruction in the anatomy, 
physiology, and behavior of bees, 


the relation of bees to agriculture, 
and the effect of pesticides on the 
beekeeping industry.—J. E. Eckert, 
University of California, Davis. 


NEBRASKA, September 25 


Weather: The sea- 
son has been dry 
and hot and the 
humidity very 
high. The _ past 
two wet, cool sum- 
mers’ had quite 
spoiled us for en- 
during hot weath- 
er. Those with air- 
conditioning put 
their outfits in 
invested in new units. 





others 
At this date light frosts have visit- 
ed some western and northern sec- 


use, 


tions of our state. However, in 
south central no frost has arrived 
and smartweed, or heartsease, con- 
tinues to bloom profusely. The 
days are cooler though, and shorter 
so bee-working hours are _ shorter, 
too. 

Honey Crop: Despite heat and 
drouth, this has been the best crop 
harvested and the quality is super. 


Quantity of dark honey is unde- 
termined as yet, depending upon 
frost and weather conditions con- 


cerning flight. 

Condition of Bees: Colonies are 
going into winter in excellent con- 
dition. 

Condition of Honey Plants: We 
are not too optimistic regarding 
the condition of honey plants, The 
weather continues to be dry, and 
sub-soil moisture leaves much to be 


desired. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers are 
speculating as to the effect this 
quick fertilizing procedure’ will 
have on sweet clover and alfalfa 
acreage. Those who have this fer- 


tilizing service to sell, point out 
that this method is much quicker 
and easier than building up the soil 
by means of the legumes. The units 
around our locality are doing a 
flourishing business. It remains to 
be seen what percentage of, and 
how quickly, these sweet clover de- 
votees will be converted to this 
practice. 

We note with satisfaction the use 
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of honey recipes in national publi- 
cations. There is a big article in 
the October issue of Farm Journal. 
Recently one of our state’s leading 
dailies carried a full page adver- 
tisement introducing Omar’s Honey- 
Style bread made with pure honey 
and with the same flavor we loved 
in Grandmother’s home-made bread. 
A sketch of a _ tree-shaded apiary 
adds interest, and advertising in- 
forms readers that honey is Na- 
ture’s greatest delicacy and its 
health-giving values legendary. 
Legends from olden times tell that 


honey was held to be “the nectar 
of the gods’’ and the most healing 
substance on earth. Honey is six 


richer in food 
than milk—many 
food energy units than meat, fish, 
poultry, or eggs! Honey is more 
readily digested than either milk or 
fruit juices! Honey contains pro- 
teins, minerals, and vitamins that 
are lacking in sugar! Isn’t that a 
wonderful boost for our product?— 
Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 

*x* * * *k * 


COLORADO, October 1 


It is a pleasure to 
report on this past 
summer. There 
were plenty of re- 
verses to keep the 
game interesting, 
but the overall re- 
sults have been 
satisfactory. Fur- 
thermore, present 
conditions point to 
a better season for 
1953, at least the preliminary fac- 
tors are right. The ground has been 
recently soaked, honey plants are 
numerous and thrifty looking, and 


times energy units 


times higher in 


bees are in good condition, well 
provisioned with both pollen and 
honey, 

Weather: July was cool, August 


was wet, and September was hot. 
All this is a little in reverse of the 
general and not what one would 
consider conducive to honey pro- 
duction. It was not ideal, yet most 
beekeepers on the Western Slope of 
Colorado got enough good days 
somewhere during those three 
months to harvest a fair crop. There 
were more honey plants in bloom 
than we have seen for several years, 
and if the weather had been a little 
more cooperative we might well 
have had the bumper crop that all 
of us always look forward to. In 
fact, it was on its way for a few 
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days, but a drop in temperatures 
about the end of the first week in 
July slowed it down, and it never 
got going again after that. August 
usually is one of our driest months; 
this year it was the wettest here at 
Meeker. Although September was 
clear and warm the nights are too 
cool at this altitude in September 
for it to be real “bee weather’. 

Crop: As indicated, the crop gen- 
erally is better than it has been for 
the past two years. It is somewhat 
spotted in that some areas did not 
share the generally good season, but 
as a whole Western Colorado did 
not fare badly. 

Market: The bulk honey market 
is at least one cent per pound above 
what it was at this time last year, 
and thanks to its promotional work 
it appears that the government will 
be asked to take very little honey 
from this area. Buyers are more 
active than for several seasons and 
the whole honey picture has a 
“tone” that has not existed for sev- 
eral years. 

General: It is hard to realize how 
some beekeepers can show the in- 
difference that they do toward the 
work that is being done in their be- 
half. Four distinct agencies are as- 
sisting in promoting the sale and 
use of honey in this area; the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute, the Marketing 
Division of the Federation, the P.M. 
A., and our own Honey Marketing 
Order. By adding his efforts in a 
local way almost every one could 
double his local demand _ which 
would make quite a total. But too 
few are making use of the tools 
put into their hands. And one is 
tempted to predict that when the 
honey drive is over, ending with 
its climax in National Honey Week, 
there will still be many honey pro- 
ducers with long faces and short 
pocket books. This time they will 
surely have no one to blame but 
themselves for never has honey had 
such a boost as it has had this fall. 

The Administrative Committee of 
the Colorado Honey Marketing Or- 
der is spending $1000.00 in news- 
paper advertising of honey within 
the state. Over twice that amount 
is being spent by the Colorado Pub- 
licity Committee in adjoining states 
nromoting the use of COLORADO 
HONEY. 

The Committee is also conducting 
a letter contest among beekeepers 
and their families in the state of- 
fering three cash prizes for letters 
telling what beekeepers and their 
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families did to promote honey dur- 
ing the month of October. These 
prizes will be awarded at the State 
Association meeting in Denver in 
December. — John W. Holzberlein, 
Meeker, Colorado. 

* e888 


TEXAS, October 6 
Weather: The 
temperature dur- 
ing September 
was moderate and 
agreeable com- 
pared to that of 
previous months. 
Rainfall was ex- 
ceedingly vari- 
able. In portions 
of south and 
southwest Texas 
precipitation of 7 
to 23 inches 
brought flash floods which resulted 
in considerable destruction of crops 
and buildings and loss of life. In 
other areas rainfall was generally 
well below normal and drouth still 
prevails over a large portion of the 
State. 

Bees, Plants, and Honey Crop: 
The condition of the bees like the 
rainfall varies rather widely over 
the State. With the coming of cool- 
er weather bees have become more 
active with some acceleration in 
brood rearing. In localities favored 
by rainfall there is a good bloom of 
fall annuals and shrubs, and bees 
are gathering considerable winter 
stores. A number of beekeepers 
have moved to kinnikinnick which 
is reported yielding well at this 
time. In central Texas bees gather- 
ed some nectar from tie-vine. Api- 
aries are also being moved to aster 
locations in the upper coastal sec- 
tion. In most localities there is 
little bloom at present to provide 
winter stores, and unless plant con- 
ditions improve soon many colonies 
will go into winter light on both 
stores and bees. Generally, ex- 
tracting operations have been com- 
pleted long ago but many beekeep- 
ers are holding a lot of supers of 
good summer honey in_ reserve, 
however, much of this would be ex- 
tracted if a fall flow should devel- 
on. Reviewing the crop situation, 
only horsemint yielded a heavy 
crop. Sweet clover appears to be 
as short as last year. Few localities 
reported a yield from mesquite. 
Cotton shows some improvement 
with some favored areas reporting 
vields of 50 to 65 pounds, however, 
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the over-all picture of the current 
year’s honey crop for Texas seems 
not to exceed 65 percent normal. 

Market: Honey continues in good 
demand in the retail market and 
prices are firm. With supplies less 
plentiful than in normal years it 
is generally felt that these will be 
exhausted before the next year’s 
crop is ready for market. 

Miscellaneous: Resident beekeep- 
ers in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
report heavy loss of bees from poi- 
soning in cotton fields during the 
summer. One beekeeper alone lost 
well over 1,000 colonies. Although 
the colonies were moved to brush 
locations the bees apparently flew 
several miles to cotton fields where 
arsenicals were used. Only two 
years ago the Valley suffered rec- 
ord losses of bees. It takes forti- 
tude to rebuild dead colonies un- 
der trying conditions of this sort 
but our beekeepers have the cour- 
age to come back. The Texas State 
Fair at Dallas is now in progress. 
Bee and honey exhibits are very 
well displayed and are receiving 
much attention from visitors. Na- 
tional Honey Week this year will be 
conducted with more than the us- 
ual effort. P. M. A. has given hon- 
ey much publicity in food circulars 
and grocers’ trade journals. Gro- 
cers generally have agreed to place 
honey on special display. 

The Texas Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation held its annual meeting on 
September 29 and .30 at College 
Station. An excelient program was 
rendered and beekeepers are show- 
ing more interest in organization 
that will strengthen their business. 
—A.H. Alex, College Station, Tex- 
as. (See page 682.) 

* * *& * * 

NEW JERSEY, October 7 

Weather: W hat- 
ever may be said 
about New Jersey 
weather its uncer- 
tainty is outstand- 
ing. Since it is 
said “variety is the 
spice of life’? New 
Jersey weather 
should be spicy 
enough for “ @ 
one. Spring weath- 
er was too cool for early colony 
build-up although bees with ample 
‘‘makings’—pollen and honey—did 
very well. Then the excessively 
hot period resulted in bees in many 
parts of the state becoming short 
of stores. Then queens did not lay 
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freely and the bees seemed to blame 
them and there was much superse- 
dure. This caused a break in brood 
rearing with the result that many 
colonies which had not been fed to 
stimulate brood rearing were not 
strong enough to take full advan- 
tage of the flow from goldenrods 
and asters which was fairly abun- 
dant. Also the weather, for the 
most part, was favorable for gather- 
ing since there was no killing frost 
up to October 7th. 

Market: The movement of hon- 
ey in a retail way has been quite 
good and prices have been main- 
tained with the exception of some 
cut-price goods from a midwestern 
packer in a chain store. After all, 
the market for honey still remains 
more or less seasonal in New Jer- 
sey being more active in the cooler 
part of the year. Thirty-five cents 
is about the average retail price for 
the one-pound jar. 

Plants: Since the great bulk of 
New Jersey honey is gathered from 
uncultivated plants, any prediction 
regarding nectar and_ pollen-pro- 
ducing plants is groundless. Sure it 
is, that dependence on clovers un- 
der present farm practices in this 
state is a will-o’-the-wisp. Clovers 
are harvested before any amount of 
blooms appear since they are then 
of most value for live stock feeding. 

Miscellaneous: Recently it has 
been reported that there is great 
need for additional bees for polli- 
nation in New Jersey due to the 
expanding growing of blueberries, 
cranberries, and apples. Unfortu- 
nately, so far as apples are concern- 
ed, the New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture reports a decline of 
500,391 apple trees in the state from 
1937 to 1946 and a further decline 
of 62,576 from 1946 to 1950. 


One apple grower rented 25 colo- 
nies of bees in 1949; 40 in 1950; 
and because of the low price of ap- 
ples did not rent any in 1951, then 
took 25 in 1952. Another grower 
took none in 1952 and did nothing 
towards getting a crop from. the 
trees but did spray them to protect 
the trees. It has also been report- 
ed that the rental price for pollina- 
tion goes as high as $12.00 a colony. 

According to information fur- 
nished by Mr. Chas. A. Doehlert 
who is in charge of research work 
in blueberry and cranberry culture 
under the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the highest 
price paid per colony for blueberry 
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pollination is $9.00 and that but for 
a few colonies. The prices he has 
been able to learn run from $6.00 
for 65 to 100 colonies and $8.50 for 
smaller lots. It is also reported 
that one to two colonies per acre 
are used in blueberries. According 
to Mr. Doehlert one colony to three 
to four acres is the usual practice. 

It is true that some New Jersey 
beekeepers can rent bees for polli- 
nation and so get some revenue 
from them should the honey crop 
fail. However, it is rather stren- 
uous work and as with all special- 
ized activities there are hazards. 
There is necessarily some _ night 
work and the moving is hard on 
equipment. Also there is the haz- 
ard that the orchardist might spray 
with a poison at an inopportune 


time and so seriously damage the 
bees. 


N. J. 


Elmer G. Carr, Pennington, 


* * &€ *& 
=~ 


ONTARIO, October 7 

Winter Coming: 
| Shortening days, 

cooler nights, 
*  and_ occasional 
frosts are again 
warning us that 
summer days 
are gone, and 
winter is ap- 
proaching slow- 
ly but surely. 
Birds are gathering into flocks for 
their migration southward to more 
hospitable climates, and the duck 
and partridge hunters are on the 
prowl. The trees are putting on 
their autumn colors and the wood- 
lots and forests are a blaze of color 
in every shade from green through 
vellows and reds to deep crimson. 
The bees have settled down and on- 
lv flv during the warmer parts of 
the day. With hives well filled 
with winter stores, they seem to as- 
sume a benevolent and contented 
disposition that is strangely lack- 
ing earlier in the season, when 
they harbor deep suspicions of their 
neighbors and their owner too, on 
occasion. 

Weather: The drought which 
was quite severe during July and 
August, culminated in a heat wave 
during early September’ which 
brought temperatures up to 96 de- 
grees with high humidity, which 
rendered the heat well nigh un- 
bearable. However, the heat event- 
ually brought relief through a ser- 
ies of thunderstorms which drench- 
ed the country and brought cooler 
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conditions. Latter September and 
October to date have been cool with 
showers, and a killing frost on Oc- 
tober 4, destroyed tender vegeta- 
tion, and shut off all late honey and 
pollen. 

Honey Flow: Our light honey 
flow was earlier than usual, also 
commenced several days earlier 
than normal, which was fortunate 
as moisture was more plentiful in 
the earlier part of the season. A 
break of about three weeks occurr- 
ed during which no nectar what- 
ever was_ gathered. The bees 
swarmed around the honey house 
in clouds and were a first-class nu- 
isance. Then one day I noticed the 
bees were no longer flying around 
the door and windows, and on in- 
vestigation found them working as 
vigorously as during the light hon- 
ey flow. Three or four days later 
they were beginning to cap the 
newly-gathered honey. This seemed 
surprising as the drought was at its 
worst, and there was no moisture 
in the top two feet of soil. Then 
the rains came and the flow con- 
tinued almost through September 
from red clover, buckwheat, and 
goldenrod. We have some golden- 
rod honey that is practically pure. 
It is greenish vellow in color, and 
the odor and flavor are not pleas- 
ant, but will be submerged by the 
buckwheat, as we are running it 
all into one classification and grade. 
Amber and dark honey will bce 
plentiful, in contrast to a year ago, 
when the crop was practically a 
failure. On the other hand, light 
honey according to preliminary re- 
ports is about 50 percent of the 
1951 yield. 

Honey Sales: In my own experi- 
ence honey sales are below the 
same period last year. I don’t know 
if this is general, but some produc- 
ers are trying to force the market 
by selling at ridiculously low prices. 
There is a maxim that, “an ar- 
ticle is not sold till it is consumed” 
and while the producer may get 
rid of some or all of his crop at a 
cut price the net result will be a 
slowing down of sales at the con- 
sumer level. A wide range of price 
tends to create confusion in the 
minds of the consuming public. A 
cheav can of honey on the same 
shelf with one priced 25 cents high- 
er creates a suspicion that some- 
thing is wrong with the cheap ar- 
ticle, a suspicion that can extend to 
all honey, and result in the loss of 
a sale. A cut price is bound to re- 
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act against the entire industry in 
the long run. 

There is another aspect to this 
price-cutting folly. Ata time when 
our provincial and local associations 
are spending thousands of dollars 
in a diversified program of adver- 
tising and promotion, it seems too 
bad that their efforts should be un- 
dermined by a few individuals, who 
apparently haven’t the intelligence 
a good beekeeper requires. 

The Canadian Beekeepers’ Coun- 
cil holds its annual meeting in Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, during 
Honey Week, commencing October 
27th and the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet on December 
1, 2, and 3rd. Hope to have some 
news of these later. — Allan T. 
Brown, Peterborough, Ontario. 


— 
SOUTHERN ALABAMA, Oct. 10 


Weather: Our 
summer started 
early. June was 
the hottest we 
have had in 60 
years according to 
some records. Ju- 
ly and August 
were hot, and Sep- 
tember was the 
ki : coolest in many 

years. October is 
starting cool with near frost tem- 
peratures, During this time we had 
very little rain. Our rainfall for 
this year is well below normal. 





Honey Flow: Our honey flow was 


fair and most of the honey is of 
good quality. We have some of 
mixed flavors as there was more 


nectar coming in before the main 
flow than usual. At present noth- 
ing of great value to the bees is in 
bloom. 


Miscellaneous: We see more hon- 
ey on the market here than there 
has been for years. All of it is in 
glass jars ranging from one to three 
pounds, some chunk honey also in 
glass. Prices in the Alabama Far- 
mers’ Bulletin are from $2.00 to 
$3.00 per 10-pound pail, postpaid. 
The $2.00 honey is amber and the 
$3.00 honey white clover chunk. 
At $2.00 postpaid with containers 
14 cents and postage 56 cents (third 
zone), it leaves the producer with 
$1.30. 

New pastures of grasses and clo- 
vers did better than last year, al- 
though it seemed as dry this year 
as it was last. 

Some stockmen are trying out 
our “Crawfish flats’ with clovers 
and grasses. The land in these flats 
is sour and requires a lot of neutral- 
izing before clovers grow, in fact, 
clovers die if the land is not sweet- 
ened. This is still in the experi- 
mental stage but has been a success 
this year because of the dry weath- 
er. During a wet year these flat 
lands are dotted with Crawfish 
mounds.—Henry G, Miller, Vinegar 
Bend, Alabama. 
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Highlights of Texas State Meeting 


By H. H. Root 





Members of the Texas Beekeepers’ Association on the second day of the meeting. About 
75 had enrolled but many had to leave after the first day. 


More than 75 beekeepers were in 
attendance at the state meeting of 
beekeepers in Texas, September 29 
and 30, at College Station. The 
sessions were held in the beautiful 
Memorial Building, erected by alum- 
ni and friends of the college for the 
use of parents and guests. Sessions 
of the meeting were held on the 
second floor, a snack-bar, restau- 
rant and gift shop being on the first 
floor. Plenty of rooms were avail- 
able. This is an ideal meeting 
place, and because of the nearness 
of restaurant and rooms, all ses- 
sions were operated strictly on time. 

A feature of all Texas state meet- 
ings is a get-together the night be- 
fore the program starts. This year 
the “Bee Buzz” was at the home of 
Dr. J. C. Gaines, head of the De- 
partment of Entomology. Seventy- 
five were present at the reception 
and light refreshments were served. 

Dr. J. R. Johnston, in his opening 
address, Sept. 29, promised the co- 
operation of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and spoke hope- 
fully of the use of low-grade honey 
for live stock in the place of black- 
strap molasses. If honey can be 
shown to be better and to go far- 
ther, it can certainly be so used 
even though it might cost a little 
more. 

Dr. J. C. Gaines, head of the De- 
partment of Entomology, admitted 
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the heavy destruction of bees 
through the indiscriminate use of 
calcium arsenate, but said that cal- 
cium arsenate is on its way out. 
That is good news for everyone 
connected with the beekeeping in- 
dustry. 

G. O. Stroope, speaking of th- 
future for beekeeping in Texas, 
mentioned that legumes are disap- 
pearing, principally because of the 
scanty rainfall in the past two or 
three years. 

E. W. Stewart, Trenton, on the 
subject of apiary management and 
swarm control, told of his plan for 
colonies about to swarm. He simp- 
ly exchanges places with some weak 
colony, thereby building up _ the 
weak colony and reducing the strong 
one. Mr. Stewart strongly recom- 
mends methyl bromide for fumiga- 
tion of combs. One application is 
sufficient and it leaves no bad after- 
smell. To control AFB, Mr. Stew- 
art feeds sulfa twice a year. 

Jack Bradshaw, College Station, 
gave a very full and interesting ex- 
planation of the CCC Honey Loan 
Program. 

E. G. Burleson, Midlothian, on 
the subject of extracting houses, 
urged that the main floor be on a 
truck floor level. He also mention- 
ed the advantage of the use of two- 
wheeled hand trucks, In answer to 
a question about a solar extractor, 
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Officers of the Texas Beekeepers’ Association for 1953. 
Burleson, Waxahachie, Vice-Pres.; 
Babcock, San Antonio, 


College Station, Sec.-Treas.; T. E. 
Navasota, President; D. C. 





L. A. M. Barnette, Bellaire, Texas, taking 
a movie of the Texas beekeepers. 
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Left to right: Dr. F. L. Thomas, 


Stanley Weaver, 
retiring secretary. 


plate glass was recommended for 
the top instead of double strength 
window glass which is so easily 
broken. 


C. G. Burgin, Chief Foulbrood 
Inspector, said that only about 20 
percent of the apiaries had been in- 
spected in the past year, and that 
out of 841 yards, 937 cases of dis- 
ease had been found compared to 
614 the last year. Mr. Burgin said 
that European foulbrood is on the 
increase. 


Paul E. Phillips, P.M.A. Office, 
Dallas, said that about 20 in the 
Dallas office were working on hon- 
ey promotion. Much work is being 
done in super markets and 42 stores 
will have displays of honey. Much 
of the material going out has been 
prepared by Mrs. Harriett Grace, of 
the American Honey Institute. 


Stanley Weaver presented a new 
plan involving a National Beekeep- 
ers’ Council. A good deal of dis- 
cussion developed and finally on 
Tuesday, it was decided that the 
Executive Committee of the Texas 
Association be designated to repre- 
sent the Beekeepers’ Industry Coun- 
cil, with the understanding that if 
50 percent of the dues do not ma- 
terialize, most of the honey held in 
escrow will be returned to the don- 
ors. Dues were proposed at 6 cents 
per colony—only 10 percent of which 
is payable at the start, the rest in 
February, April, June, and August. 
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In the evening of the first day a 
much appreciated “Gab Festival’ 
was held in the Quonset Hut in the 
Bee Laboratories. Soft drinks, 
cakes, and pretzels were served at 
50 cents per head—‘‘Help Yourself.” 

On Tuesday, Dr. F. L,. Thomas 
predicted that however much natu- 
ral fertilizers take the place of leg- 
umes, alfalfa will always be need- 
ed, for it is impossible to get along 
without it. 

J. N. Weaver, Department of En- 
tomology, Texas A & M College, 
gave an interesting summary of a 
vast amount of research on polli- 
nation of crimson clover and sweet 
clover. There is an almost univer- 
sal belief that crimson clover must 


be tripped. However, the bees at- 
tend to that, themselves. The 
amount of seed increased three 


times in plants to which bees had 
access over those where there were 
no bees, 


Dr. Thomas also spoke of out- 
siders taking up territory in Texas 
without reference to territory al- 
ready occupied by bees. A code of 
ethics was recommended as were 
also cards showing ownership of the 
bees, to be posted at the bee yards. 

The election of officers resulted 
in the following for 1953: 
President, Stanley Weaver, Navaso- 
ta; Vice President, Ed. Burleson, 
Waxahachie; Secretary - Treasurer, 





newly-elected 


Navasota, 
President of the Texas Beekeepers’ Asso- 


Stanley Weaver, 


“assistant’”’ to the 
Australia. 


ciation. Mrs. Weaver, 
President is from 
Dr. F. L. Thomas, College Station. 

Other members Executive Com- 
mittee, Retiring President, G. O. 
Stroope, Waxahachie; D. C. Bab- 
cock, San Antonio. 

The officers of the Womens’ Aux- 

iliary to the Texas Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation are: 
President, Mrs. L. A. M. Barnette, 
3ellaire; Vice President, Mrs. B. G. 
Burleson, Midlothian; Sec.-Treas., 
Mrs. Howard Weaver, Navasota. 

Note: In these high lights, I 
have not tried to cover the details 
of the new advertising plan _ sub- 
mitted by Stanley Weaver, because 
Mr. Gibson promised to do so. His 
article appears on the following 
page.—H, H. R. 


SKS” 
When Is a Bee Not a Bee? 
By T. H. Hahn, 1715 Lane St., Topeka, Kansas 


When she is a nuisance. 

I am wondering what other bee- 
keepers tell people who call them 
on the phone and say, “I have a 
swarm of bees in my house, what 
shall I do?” I am just a novice 
when it comes to a situation of this 
kind. I have never “Robbed a Bee 
Tree” and I am not a ‘‘Wood Butch- 
er’ nor do I have the desire or in- 
clination to take the siding off of 
a house and try to remove the bees 
and honey. To me that is a case of 
“loves labor lost.” 

But what do other beekeepers do? 
Is there an easy way out? (I am 
not inclined to do unnecessary 
work.) 

Just to prove my point, I recent- 
ly had a lady call on the phone, 
who had not one, BUT THREE 
SWARMS, in her house and the 
children were getting stung. It 
seems they had recently purchased 
this place, didn’t know how long 
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the bees had been in the house, but 
wanted to get rid of them, I told 
her I didn’t have time to do the job 
and also named aé price that I 
thought would keep me from hav- 
ing to do it. But in a few days she 
came to my place and put the mon- 
ey on the line. So I moved in on 
the bees, filled up all the cracks 
with spun glass and pumped the 
walls full of cyanide gas. I killed 
a lot of bees and figured I was 
through, with the possible excep- 
tion of coming back in a couple of 


weeks and killing what bees had 
hatched out in the meantime. I’ve 
been back three times and how 


many more times I'l] have to go, no 
one knows. The bees seem to be 
between the floor and ceiling and 
I can’t reach them effectively with 
gas in a dust gun. So what do other 
beekeepers do? What is their most 
effective method of getting bees 
out of a house? 
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| Have Seen the Unusual 


By Glenn Gibson, President of American Beekeeping Federation 


Some unusual things happened 
when the Texas beekeepers met in 
College Station on September 28 
and 29th. The attendance wasn’t 
too large for Texas, but everywhere 
there was an undercurrent of things 
new and unusual to state beekeep- 
ers’ meetings. Possibly the same 
thing is happening in other states. 

I heard E. B. Ault, veteran queen 
breeder of Weslaco, Texas, smiling- 
ly tell of losing heavily to insect 
poisoning. He was able to save 100 
colonies. He also told of losing 
heavily in 1950, and years ago he 
was completely wiped out. This 
grand old man has not lost interest 
in beekeeping. On the contrary, 
he is making plans for a big year in 
1953. I could hardly believe that 
I was seeing and hearing correctly. 
This would naturally make one 
wonder whether griping and voic- 
ing dissatisfaction is really neces- 
sary. If Mr. Ault has this much 
faith in our industry after so many 
set-backs surely the rest of us who 
have been more fortunate should 
have faith eternal. Here’s wishing 
Mr. Ault every success for 1958. 

A different and unusual message 
was given the group by Mr. Phillips 
of the Dallas Branch of the Food 
Distribution Branch of the PMA. 
Unusual because he told us about a 
big promotional program’ that was 
progressing nicely. He showed us 
advertising and told of the many 
things that many people were doing 
all over the U. S. A. to sell honey. 
He gently and firmly told us that 
no other product in all agriculture 
had the possibilities for promotion 
that honey has, and that so far the 
industry has done very little about 
it. Possibly in years to come we 
will meet in many places and dis- 
cuss promotion that is being done 
and make plans for future programs, 
but for 1952 this can truthfully be 
called new, unusual, and just plain 
miraculous. 

Stanley Weaver gave an unusual, 
different, and effective talk on pro- 
motional money for industry-wide 
problems. He did it like I would 
imagine that Abraham _ Lincoln 
would have done it. He pointed 
out that the industry had come to a 
point where all segments must co- 
operate or one by one each segment 
would fall by the wayside or re- 
main insignificant. He stressed the 
need for strengthening our present 
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national organization and how we 
could ill-afford to do without any 
of them. He referred quite often 
to the article of Byrne Marcellus in 
the September issue of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, He put a good 
deal of stress on the need for an in- 
dustry-wide Council to handle in- 
dustry-wide problems. You will 
recall that this plan was favored 
by the Executive Committee if and 
when other segments approved. He 
wound up this unusual talk by ask- 
ing the beekeepers in Texas to sub- 
scribe to a national promotional pro- 
gram for 1953. Twenty-one bee- 
keepers present representing 13,247 
colonies did subscribe 6 cents per 
colony for a national promotional 
program for 1953. 

I regard this as highly significant. 
All of us know that the Texas bee- 
keepers have just experienced the 
shortest crop in history yet they 
have accumulated some earnest 
money to be placed in escrow until 
other states and other segments 
come through with some promo- 
tional money for a national promo- 
tional program. The enthusiasm I 
saw during that meeting will be felt 
throughout Texas and other states. 
Copies of the Escrow agreement are 
being sent to all beekeepers in Tex- 
as. This should substantially in- 
crease the number of subscriptions. 

Unusual was the talk that was 
being passed around. Quite often I 
heard the marketing committee of 
the Federation commended for the 
persistent work that had been done 
this year. Much interest was shown 
in the Oklahoma survey that was 
conducted by our own State Board 
of Agriculture. I heard many peo- 
ple say that they hadn’t done what 
they should to sell honey this year 
and all expressed desire to do some- 
thing constructive. Everybody was 
very friendly and the spirit of co- 
operation was more evident than in 
past years. Word comes to me that 
other states are planning outstand- 
ing meetings this fali. 

In conelusion, I would like to say 
that contacts with men in the in- 
dustry have given me a feeling that 
finally at last we will do something 
big this year and years following. 
If the E. B. Aults and the Stanley 
Weavers in every state will arise 
and speak their piece we will go 
forward fast. This is possible and 
the unusual will become ordinary. 
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perked & rbnswered 


The Reason for Clipping 
Queen’s Wings 
Question: I would like to know the 
reason for clipping the queen’s wings and 
if the bees will try to swarm after the 
wing has been clipped. Will the wing 
grow again.—Harry Hockworth, Ky. 


Answer: Beekeepers clip the 
queens’ wings in order that they 
may not be able to fly away with 
swarms that may issue from hives 
during the swarming season. When 
a queen’s wing is clipped, the queen 
may leave the hive temporarily 
when the swarm issues, but not be- 
ing able to fly away with the swarm, 
she will eventually crawl back into 
the hive, If, however, the hive is 
up on a stand, off the ground with 
no alighting board extending from 
the hive entrance to the ground, the 
queen may not be able to get back 
into the hive. Such a queen is like- 
ly to be lost or she may find her 
way into another hive and be killed 
by the strange bees. When a swarm 
with a clipped queen does leave the 
hive, the bees will eventually re- 
turn to the hive because the queen 
is not able to accompany them. 
When the swarm has returned with 
the clipped queen, the owner should 
cut queen cells then remove most 
of the brood from the brood cham- 
ber, placing these combs in a super 
above the queen excluder. The space 
made in the brood chamber by re- 
moving the combs should then be 
filled with frames containing full 
sheets of foundation or drawn 
combs. This manipulation provides 
comb space in the brood chamber 
for the queen to occupy in egg lay- 
ing, and the brood above will tend 
to attract the bees up into the su- 
pers. A queen’s wing will not grow 
out to normal size after the end of 
the wing has been clipped off. It 
is customary to clip off about one 
half of the longest wing on one side. 


Mixing Locust with Aster Honey 


to Prevent Granulation. 

Question: Last season we _ extracted 
about 800 pounds of locust honey from 
nine hives which we sold this season. 
There was no crystallization in this batch. 
We placed the empty frames or combs 
back for cleaning out. Before we got 
them off, the bees began to refill them 
with wild aster honey amounting to about 
250 pounds which we marked ‘Fall Flow- 
er’. Very much to our surprise, upon 
selling the ‘Fall Flower’, to our bakery, 
an inspection found no crystallization in 
the “Fall Flower” batch either. Now 
what is the answer. Our wild. aster hon- 
ey which we take here has always crystal- 
lized heretofore. Perhaps a small amount 
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of locust honey added to other honey 
would prevent crystallization. If this 
should prove true it would be, in our 
judgment, quite an item.—B. E. Neill, Pa. 


Answer: Your experience with 
locust and aster honey is very in- 
teresting. It is said on good author- 
ity that most honeys gathered from 
trees do not crystallize readily, For 
example, tupelo honey, produced in 
Florida, will remain liquid a long 
time. The same is true of sage, a 
shrub in California. Locust honey 
would likely fall into this category. 
These honeys have a high percent- 
age of levulose and a comparatively 
low percentage of dextrose. Aster 
honey gathered here’ granulates 
quite readily. It is possible, as you 
say, that the small amount of locust 
honey left in the combs after extrac- 
tion, then put back on the hives for 
the aster flow, may have had some- 
thing to do with the aster honey re- 
maining liquid. However, we are 
unable to understand how or why 
such a small amount in the cells of 
the combs would prevent crystalli- 
zation. It would be an interesting 
experiment to keep a little of this 
locust honey in order that a small 
amount of it could be mixed with 
the aster honey after it is extracted 
in the fall, to see if this would pre- 
vent aster honey from crystallizing. 


a= 
Wax Moth and Full Sheets 
of Foundation 

Question: Will the wax moth attack 
full sheets of comb foundation in hives? 
—Gary Wanczuk, Calif. 

Answer: It is not likely that wax 
moths will attack full sheets of 
foundation. If, however, you have 
supers of drawn comb not in use, 
these should be treated periodically 
with PDB. It is well to air the 
combs thoroughly before putting 
them on the hives. 

=~ 

Feeding Old Honey to Bees 

Question: Can I feed bees this winter 
with four or five year-old honey stored 
in a jar? How should I feed them? 
—Michael Laus, Pa. 

Answer: With reference to the 
possibility of feeding honey that is 
four or five years old to bees for 
winter stores, this can be done. It 
is likely that the honey in question 
has granulated by this time. If so, 
you can reduce it to liquid form by 
placing the container of honey in 
a boiler of hot water over a hot 
plate. Do not heat the honey too 
much—all that is necessary is to 
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bring it to liquid form. In order to 
feed the honey it should be mixed 
with water in the proportion of 75 
percent honey and 25 percent water. 
It would be advisable to feed this 
mixture late in the evening, if pos- 
sible, to avoid stirring up the bees. 
We suggest that you feed before 
cold weather sets in in order that 
the bees may cure it. The mixture 
should be fed with any bee feeder. 
You should be sure the honey in 
question did not come from a colo- 
ny infected with American foul- 
brood. 


aw 
How Far do Bees Fly After Nectar? 


Question: Does anyone know whether 
bees scatter far and near, or work the 
pasture nearest first?—-A. P. Conlee, Tenn. 


Answer: Not until recently has it 
been known just how far bees will 
fly after nectar, also the amount of 
pasture visited by individual bees. 
Some few years ago, an experiment 
was conducted in one of the western 
states to determine how far bees 
would actually fly in search of nec- 
tar. This was in Arizona in the 
desert where honey plants were 
very scarce, There was an alfalfa 
field which was practically the only 
source of nectar in that area. The 
bees were first placed near this 
field, then moved gradually away 
from it until they had to fly eight 
miles in search of nectar. Of course, 
this is the exception rather than the 
rule. It is said on good authority 
that bees rarely go more than one 
and a half or two miles in search of 
nectar. If nectar sources are near, 
the bees appear to divide up the 
territory so that there will be no 
unnecessary overlapping. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been found by 
marking certain bees with paint on 
their backs, that a bee from any 
certain hive restricts its work to a 
comparatively small area during its 
nectar-gathering activities. 


——{ 
Farmers and Selective Service 


Question: Are farmers exempt from Se- 
lective Service? 
Answer: Not as a class. How- 


ever, men permanently employed in 
agricultural production for commer- 
cial marketing, whose work is nec- 
essary to the “national health, safe- 
ty or interest,’ who are irreplace- 
able in their jobs and whose remov- 
al would impede production, may 
be deferred. They are classed II-C. 
The Local Board decides, guided by 
national deferment policies. De- 
ferments are for a maximum of a 
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year and must be reviewed at the 
end of that time. Registrants may 
appeal a local board’s decision.— 
Pathfinder, Sept. 24, 1952. 


AS 


Uniting Queenless Bees with a 
Queenright Colony 


Question: A few weeks ago I sent for 
a queen bee. When I received her I put 
her in the hive with the bees and did 
exactly what the directions said. The 
queen disappeared Would it be all right 
to put the queenless hive on top of the 
hive that has a queen and put paper be- 
tween the two colonies?—Gust Franks, O. 


Answer: It would seem advis- 
able to unite the queenless colony 
with another having a queen. You 
would then salvage the bees and the 
honey in the queenless hive. To 
unite the two colonies, simply set 
the queenless one on top of the 
queenright colony late in the eve- 
ning when the bees have come in 
from the field. Place one thickness 
of newspaper between the two col- 
onies, punching a few small holes 
with a lead pencil in order to ad- 
mit a little air into the upper hive. 
The bees of the two colonies will 
gradually intermingle as they gnaw 
away the paper. 


Sw 


Eliminating Drones 

Question: I have just started beekeep- 
ing. With a drone trap at the entrance I 
caught in an afternoon about 200 drones, 
which I drowned. This may not be good 
procedure but it seemed to eliminate a 
lot of loafers. Please tell me if I should 
do this occasionally—perhaps spring and 
autumn with each hive-—H. W. Hartman, 
Illinois. 


Answer: The best way to keep 
the drone population down to a 
minimum is to use good combs in 
your brood chambers—combs con- 
sisting mainly of worker cells. Of 
course, there will be a number of 
drones in each hive, even though 
you do use full sheets of worker 
foundation. Drones are needed to 
insure the perpetuity of the race. 
Nature takes care of an excessive 
drone population because in the fall 
they are pushed out of the hive to 
perish in the cold. However, as al- 
ready stated, an excessive drone 
population may be prevented by us- 
ing good combs and having a young 
queen in each colony. An old 
queen will lay more unfertile eggs 
which produce drones than will 
a younger queen. If some of your 
hives appear to have an over-sup- 
ply of drones, in spite of using good 
combs and young queens it would 
do no harm to trap some of them 
during the height of the season. 
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From the Field of Expercence 


Wintering in England 
By L. B. Nicholson, 34 Marlborough Ave., Hull, England 


Following my _ contribution in 
the February issue, when I de- 
scribed an experiment I was mak- 
ing in wintering bees with no 
crown board and with an empty 
air space over the frames created 
by an empty shallow super, it is a 
pleasure to accept the Editor’s in- 
vitation to report on the result. I 
have been delighted to receive sev- 
eral friendly letters from beekeep- 
ers in the U. S. A. and Canada and 
one from a reader in England too, 
and to read the comments of Mr. 
C. M. Isaacson in the March number 
and Mr. O. L. Pierce’s article in the 
April issue of this magazine. The 
latter was very encouraging partic- 


ularly in view of the substantial 
vield Mr. Pierce has had in com- 
parison with the average for his 
state. Like Mr. Pierce, I, too, am 


an amateur beekeeper, but back- 
yard beekeepers are not rare birds 
here. Owing to the vagaries of our 
climate, the really good season be- 
ing only one in five or six, honey 
production is a speculative business, 
so the bulk of the bees in this is- 
land are kept by amateurs and the 
average number of hives is under 
five. 

I had hoped to be able to say that 
I wintered all my twelve stocks suc- 
cessfully, but alas, I have to confess 
that I lost two. Both these stocks 
went into the winter very weak, 
and I ought to have united them as 
they had been up on the Yorkshire 
moors, 60 miles away, for the 
heather honey flow. The weather 
had been bad and loss of bee life 
very heavy; moreover, heather hon- 
ey is bad food for wintering, con- 
taining too many solids. So, I had 
only myself to blame that these 
two stocks developed dysentry and 
died out during the course of the 
winter. 

All my other stocks came through 
well and although I cannot give the 
plan unqualified praise, it had cer- 
tain advantages. One was that in 
the cold weather I could quietly lift 
the roof off a hive and watch the 
bees for a minute or so without 
causing any disturbance to them. 
This enabled me to see how many 
frames they were covering, the 
movement of the cluster from time 
to time, and to estimate when a 
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feeding was desirable in the early 
spring. It was a great advantage 
also to be able to place the feeder 
right over the cluster so that they 
got the syrup at once. 

As against these pros I have to 
place the con that I found whilst 
some hives were snuff dry on the 
underside of the roof, others were 
regularly covered with large beads 
of moisture. When I found this I 
gave the stock a fresh dry roof but 
later on this in turn would be wet. 
It appears that a century ago Baron 
von Berlepsch considered this con- 
densed moisture a valuable supply 
of winter water and argued with 
Langstroth about this; but has any- 
one actually observed bees taking 
this water? As it always seemed to 
be the same stocks that were wet, I 
think the moisture must have been 
related to the size of the stock and 
the composition of the stores. Some 
had had no syrup feeding in the au- 
tumn and some had heather honey 
stores whilst other hives contained 
no heather honey. Unfortunately, 
I did not keep sufficient records to 
enable me to sort out all these fac- 
tors, but in a future winter I hone 
to learn more. 

The Editor tells me that the top 
entrance is being adopted more and 
more in the States as a solution to 
the problem of winter ventilation. 
The system is little used in this 
country as yet, but I tried it my- 
self with one hive for a period of 
six or seven years and found it 
good in winter but that retaining 
the top entrance in summer always 
resulted in a poor yield. However, 
it is most interesting to note that 
in adopting this method American 
beekeepers are taking the advice of 
that great beekeeper L. L. Lang- 
stroth, who himself discovered the 
principle in 1856. 

a 


Our Cover Picture 

The picture of the outdoor colo- 
ny was taken by Alex Mullin, of 
Cornwall, Ontario, Canada, on the 
Canadian Thanksgiving Day which 
is the first Monday in October. The 
swarm had crossed a small river 
from the hives which show very 
faintly in the upper right-hand 
corner. 
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In Black and White 


By P. H. Evans, East Orange, New Jersey 
From New Jersey Beekeepers Association News, October, 1952. 


Much has been written about 
keeping bees cool in the summer 
time and warm in the winter time. 
Among the suggestions for keeping 
them cool in the summer time is to 
paint the hives white so as to reflect 
the maximum amount of heat from 
the sun. But I have never seen it 
suggested that the hives be painted 
black in the winter time so as to 
absorb the maximum amount of 
heat from the sun. 

Probably the reason is that no 
one would want to repaint his hives 
every spring and fall, changing the 
color from white to black in the 
fall and from black to white in the 
spring, or have two sets of hive 
bodies, one painted white for the 
summer and the other black for the 
winter. 

One day it occurred to me that 
the same effect could be obtained 
if two sides of the hive were paint- 
ed white and the other two sides 
black, and then the hive turned 
with the white sides toward the 
south during the summer and with 


the black sides toward the south 
during the winter. 
During the summer time the 


white sides would reflect as much 
heat from the sun as.an entirely 
white hive would. The black sides, 
being toward the north, would not 
absorb any heat from the sun. But 
when the temperature of the hive 
rose above the ambient temperature, 
the black surface would radiate 
heat faster than a white one and 
thus help to keep the temperature 
of the hive down. 

During the winter the black sides, 
being turned toward the sun, would 
absorb the maximum amount of 
heat from the sun, while the white 
sides toward the north would re- 
duce radiation from the hive in that 
direction. 

Two questions then arose: would 
the effect on the temperature inside 
the hive be noticeable? If so, what 
would be the effect upon the bees 
and their production of honey? 

I decided to conduct some experi- 
ments along these lines, I painted 
one hive body white on all four 
sides, to use as a reference; a sec- 
ond hive body white on two sides 
and dead black on two sides; and a 
third hive body the same as the 
second except that it was also paint- 
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ed inside to match the outside. The 
black and white hives and the all 
white hive were set up similarly, 
side by side, with the entrances 
facing southeast but closed tight. I 
left these hives empty except for a 
thermometer in each one. 

When the white sides of the black 
and white hives faced south, the 
temperatures inside them rose the 
same amount as that of the all 
white hive. The number of degrees 
above the ambient temperature de- 
pended upon the wind and the 
brightness of the sun. It varied 
from a few degrees to nearly 
twenty. ‘ 

When the black sides faced the 
south, the temperatures inside the 
three hives were all different. 
Again they were affected by the 
wind and the brightness of the sun. 
On September 17, 1950, a clear, still 
day, I recorded the following maxi- 
mum differences. (No tests were 


made in midsummer. ) 
60° Ambient temperature 
74° All white hive 
87° Painted outside only ) Black sides 
92° Painted inside and out) facing south 


The temperatures recorded on 
other days, while proportionately 
lower, point to the same conclusion, 
namely, that the rise in temperature 
within a black hive will be approxi- 
mately double the rise in a white 
hive. Apparently there is more 
than mere theory to the difference 
in heat absorption between black 
and white paint. 

In order that bees may winter 
well, the temperature inside the 
hive must rise enough at frequent 
intervals so that the cluster can 
loosen up and reach out to the sides 
and corners for food and the bees 
get out on cleansing flights. On 
sunny winter days it is interesting 
to see the bees gdther on the black 
paint to warm their toes. If the 
temperature inside the hive is 
raised more by having the sunny 
sides painted black, then that 
should make it possible for the clus- 
ter to loosen up more often and thus 
improve the wintering of the colony. 

For the past two years I have tried 
to have two black and white hives 
going, but so far I have not been 
able to get any tangible evidence 
that these hives wintered better or 
produced more honey than _ the 

(Continued on page 701) 
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The Wax Moth 
By T. H. G. Farnden, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, S. A. 
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Galleries of the wax moth in a honey comb. 


The ravages of wax moth (Gal- 
leria Mellonella) are too well 
known for anyone to be in doubt 
of the outcome of an _ infestation. 
How many of us have seen those 
tell-tale indentations in the wood- 


" 


* 


work of hives and frames, or the 
eating away of the wax where lar- 
vae of the moth have begun to build 
galleries through the combs! 
Recently one of my beekeeping 
friends returned from a long holi- 


iol we 


Pupae on the frame of a comb. 
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day overseas and was surprised to 
find no bees working round the 
hives despite the ideal conditions 
prevailing at the time. A cursury 
inspection was sufficient to show 
him that the wax moth had taken 
advantage of his absence to do a 


little breeding on their own account. 
The whole of his eight hives were 
wiped out, and everywhere were 
very definite examples of the worst 
the wax moth can do—as is shown 
in the accompanying photographs 
taken on his return. 

Of course, there was nothing for 
him to do but get the blow lamp 
going prior to a general clean-up 


The worst that the wax moth (Galleria Mellonella) can do. 
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Tell-tale traces of the wax moth’s visit. 


of the hives. Fortunately, free 
swarms are sufficiently prolific in 
South Africa to enable him to fill 
all his hives again in less than six 
months. And he is now a better 
beekeeper, for the experience has 
left him determined to keep his 
swarms up to strength, to give them 
regular weekly inspections: nor 
will he take any more long holidays 
without arranging for another bee- 
keeper to keep an eye on his colo- 
nies. 

It is only by keeping swarms up 
to full strength and inspecting reg- 
ularly that this pest can be kept at 
bay. 
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Advantages of Membership in a Bee Association 
By Orill L. Pearson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Log gums and box hives were 
standard equipment among the bee- 
keepers of pioneer days, and still 
are in isolated districts of some of 
the southern states. Times have 
changed, however, and the box hive 
has been outlawed in the state of 
Tennessee, as a breeder of disease. 
Modern hives have taken the place 
of the makeshift hives of bygone 
days and modern methods are being 
adopted. With the need for more 
and more bees to pollinate fruit and 
agricultural crops and to meet the 
ever-increasing demand for honey, 
beekeeping has entered a new era. 
In order that beekeepers may get 
the largest returns from their in- 
vestments they must organize. 

Meet your fellow beekeepers by 
joining a bee association, if you 
have one in your county; if not, or- 
ganize one with the assistance of 
your state apiarist or your deputy 
state bee inspector. Both will be 
more than glad to oblige you. Let 
us take Tennessee as an example: 
Out of her 95 counties only 31 have 
well-organized bee _ associations. 
This indifference on, the part of bee- 
keepers in general, I will venture 
to say, is typical of every state in 
the Union. 

To illustrate my point I am going 
to tell you the story about Edd, an 
old acquaintance of mine, who has 
been keeping bees for 25 years. It 
has always been a question in my 
mind whether he keeps them as a 
hobby or as an investment, or as a 
habit, since he inherited them along 
with the old farm. He is still using 
the same methods taught him by his 
father. His equipment is in poor 
condition which means that his bees 
are greatly handicapped in their ef- 
forts. He subscribes to no bee jour- 
nal and belongs to no bee associ- 
ation. In spite of the fact that re- 
search workers are bringing to 
light new knowledge concerning 
the bees, he still lives in the Dark 
Ages, so far as his bees are concern- 
ed. How many beekeepers like 
him do you have in your county? 

As secretary-treasurer of the 
Chattanooga Area Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, a position I have held for 
almost five vears, I can say from 
experience that membership in an 
active bee association is the best 
investment the beekeeper can make. 
The cost is negligible compared to 
the benefits derived. The monthly 


bulletin, edited by the state apiarist, 
is worth more than the price of 
membership. Each issue contains 
timely advice on the management 
of your bees. You may submit 
questions which will be answered 
in the following issue. You may 
even send in accounts of your own 
experiences. It is human nature, 
however, to resist progress, from 
force of habit. As a result of this 
resistance to change, thousands of 
dollars are being lost each year by 
negligence on the part of individual 
beekeepers. 

In organizing a county bee asso- 
ciation you will need, first of all, a 
set of bylaws which will regulate 
the actions of both officers and 
members. If you desire, your state 
apiarist will submit bylaws which 
will meet all necessary require- 
ments, or you can frame your own. 
Your charter members will be the 
nucleus which will expand into an 
ever-growing organization. If you 
are fortunate enough to have a nat- 
ural-born organizer among you, so 
much the better. He is a valuable 
asset. But by all means get started 
at the earliest possible moment. 

You will find that interest is 
stimulated and maintained at a high 
pitch if you will meet once a month 
instead of quarterly. Meetings 
should be held at the homes of Gif- 
ferent members until your member- 
ship becomes too large. Then you 
can meet in schoolhouses and in 
other public buildings. The social 
feature must not be overlooked 
since wives and daughters will en- 
joy these meetings, especially the 
all-day meetings with a big dinner. 
Incidentally, your association will 
be an exception if you do not have 
among you some lady beekeepers. 
Sounds mighty good, doesn’t it? 

You will have as members, hob- 
byists, small-scale manipulators, 
and the large commercial beekeep- 
er with several hundred or more 
colonies. Each member will have 
problems which will be of interest 
to every other member. Discus- 
sions will take place and methods 
and ideas will be exchanged. The 
beginner will be given special as- 
sistance, and the more advanced 
beekeeper will learn new methods. 
Actual handling of bees at these 
meetings is not infrequent. Queens 
are introduced and bees are trans- 
ferred to new quarters. Where bees 
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Mr. Pearson calls attention to the fact that neither he nor Mr. Brock have any protec- 
tion against the bees. 


are to be transferred to distant pas- 
tures—I have in mind, of course, 
Tennessee rules and regulations— 
the state apiarist will issue a per- 
mit providing your bees are not 
diseased in any way. The state bee 
laws will be explained, and you 
will become familiar with other 
phases of the industry. 

It is becoming quite popular for 
county associations to conduct a one 
or two day short course in bee cul- 
ture either in the spring or in the 
fall, or both as is our custom here 
in Chattanooga. By publicising 
your course, being specific as to 
date and place of meeting, you will 
attract many interested persons who 
may join your association. Again 
your state apiarist or one of his dep- 
uties will be glad to head your pro- 
gram. Furthermore, you will have 
among you men competent to teach 
certain subjects. Ask your county 
agent to appear on your program. 
Moving pictures of bees at work are 
also very instructive. You can se- 
cure these films from The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio, or you can 
rent them from World Films, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. If your state as- 
sociation has a projector, they will 
loan it to you providing you can 
find a man who can operate it. A 
short course would attract attention 
and be a quick build-up for a new 
association. 
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Winter meetings will prove to be 
the most interesting of all. At these 
meetings spring management of bees 
will be discussed. You will also 
look back over the past season for 
mistakes you have made. To your 
chagrin you will find that you made 
several blunders which you vow 
will never occur again. Your needs 
for additional equipment will be 
given attention, and orders will be 
placed for spring delivery. Old 
hives will be repaired and painted. 
You have learned from others how 
to package your honey attractively, 
how to market your surplus, and 
how to control prices, in a measure, 
by refusing to cut prices. 

When you join a county unit, you 
automatically become a member of 
your state beekeepers’ association. 
You are taken out of your little 
world of everyday routine and be- 
come allies of kindred beekeepers 
whose interests are the same as 
yours. Your perspective broadens; 
your small world recedes, and you 
become ashamed of your self-cen- 
tered ways. Nothing now can stop 
the forward movement of your as- 
sociation but loss of interest on the 
part of its members. But even this 
calamity can be avoided by inject- 
ing new ways and means into your 
activities. Long may you enjoy the 
fruits of your efforts. 
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Test Your Beekeeping Knowledge 


Answers to questions on page 654. 
1. A pair of slender, jointed appen- 


~I 


. A race 


3. A parasite 


dages inserted on the head, 
which bear the sense organs. 


. Giant bees, natives of India and 


the largest honey bees in the 
world, There are probably sev- 
eral varieties of this species. All 
of them build huge combs in the 
open air, often from five to six 
feet in length and from three to 
four feet in width which they at- 
tach to overhanging ledges of 
rocks or to large limbs of trees. 
When attached to the latter they 
build singly. These bees are very 
vicious and are not capable of 


being domesticated or kept in 
modern hives. 
. The bacterium or germ which 


causes European foul brood. 


. Sometimes when a hive is open- 


ed, especially when there is a 
dearth of nectar bees may clus- 
ter densely around a queen, form- 
ing a ball an inch or more in di- 
ameter. In some cases the queen 
is released unharmed, in others 
she is killed. 

of bees, resembling the 
Carniolan, from the Banat region 
of Hungary. 

found chiefly on 
queens, young bees, and drones. 
lt is comparatively harmless. The 
bee louse (Braula coeca) belongs 
to the order of flies (Diptera) and 
to the family Braulidae. Only a 
single species is known. 

A hive placed with the object of 
attracting passing swarms. 


8. 


10. 


The part of the hive in which 
the brood is reared. It is usually 
separated from the supers by a 
queen excluder, especially in the 
production of extracted honey. 
The part of the brood chamber 
occupied by eggs and brood. The 
term is also used to apply to 
that part where the bees are 
clustered, when there is no brood 
or eggs—during the period of 
quiescence in the North. 
Although scientists may not all 
agree as to using this word, John 
Phin, in his excellent ‘Diction- 
ary of Practical Apiculture”’ says 
it ‘“‘is one of the most useful, ex- 
pressive and legitimate words 
that we have and this is shown 


by the extraordinary difficulty 
we have of finding a synonym 
for it’. Suppose one has a cer- 


tain race of bees. Among them 
he finds some that are specially 
noted for some peculiar quality, 
good or bad, as gentleness or 
viciousness, and this quality de- 
scends with more or less certain- 
ty to their posterity. This quali- 
ty does not differentiate them 
from others of the same race suf- 
ficiently to constitute them a dif- 
ferent race or breed, but it is of 
sufficient importance to warrant 
their being called a strain. More 
over, the characteristics of a 
strain are not so fixed as the 
characteristics of a race and with 


out great care in breeding, the 
particular characteristics wil] 
disappear, or as we say, ‘the 


strain runs out” 





A beekeeping oy sponsored by the Division of Apicultural cree at the Ohio 
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State Fair in Columbus during September, 


1952 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 3, 


Thumb through an old song book 
with us while we show you why 
these songs last forever and ever. 
Each old favorite has a_ special 
meaning to you, the individual, yes, 
but also to you, the beekeeper. 

Here’s how we interpret their 
meaning to you: 

Here’s Auld Lang Syne—‘“Should 
old acquaintance be forgot.” It’s 
one of the most nostalgic, yet best- 
beloved of all old songs. Perhaps 
for you it brings back memories of 
old friends and the happy experi- 
ences you shared with them. If you 
are a beekeeper, it is probably a 
reminder that most of these old 
friends who helped you out when 
you were young, who gave you free 
advice and a helping hand when the 
going got rough, are still your 
friends. For it seems to be the code 
of the beekeeper to stick with his 
fellow businessmen. Honey acts as 
the cementing agent in these friend- 
ships and once the adhesion is 
made, it is seldom broken. 

How about “I Want a Gal Just 
Like the Gal that Married Dear Old 
Dad”? That’s one for a full-blown 
tenor! It’s also one for every bee- 
keeper who knows that it is his wife 
who shares the brunt of the hard 
work when the beekeeping season 
arrives. Not content with helping 
out in the apiary, most beekeepers’ 
wives also set a rigid schedule for 
honey cookery. Some of this hon- 
ey cooking goes to demonstrate uses 
of honey at food displays, fairs, wo- 
men’s clubs. Some of it goes di- 
rectly down into the stomachs of 
her own hungry family. And some 
gets stowed away in the basement 
in canned foods, frozen foods, or 
simply as honey itself. Yup, dear 
ole dad married a good one (Ma is 
always the best) and son beekeeper 
makes a pretty good match for him- 
self too, 

How often have you sung, “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow’? A 
hundred times or more we bet. 
You like it because you like your 
fellow cohorts in the honey busi- 
ness. But we at the American Hon- 
ey Institute sing it because we like 
our fellow Institute members. We 
think that they are jolly good fel- 
lows for the support they have 
given us all these years. 
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Wisconsin 


Now comes ‘‘The Man on the Fly- 
ing Trapeze’’. Perhaps you sing it 
this way: 

“He floats through his life with 

the greatest of ease, 
He’s the daring young man 
who’s a keeper of bees!” 
Indeed, to brave the haunts of the 
hive you must be brave. And, per- 
haps, you are exaggerating a little 
when you imply that a beekeeper’s 
life is a pile of pillows. But most 
beekeeper-farmers enjoy their lives, 
make the most of the disappoint- 
ments, and focus attention on the 
high spots. And at least our ver- 
sion of the song points up the bee- 
keeping philosophy of life. 

Here is ‘“There’s a Long, Long 
Trail A-Winding”. This is a sad 
but pretty song. Some may find 
the trail a-winding back into the 
days of yesterday, flinging up mem- 
ories that were long forgotten, Our 
trail, however, winds into the fu- 
ture, and whenever we sing the 
song we think of what tomorrow is 
sure to bring — better honey mar- 
kets, more profits to the beekeeper, 
more members in the Institute. For 
us the song is an uplifting one. ; 

“Old MacDonald Had a Farm” is 
sheer fun to sing. Mr. Beekeeper 
undoubtedly puts in a stanza that 
goes like this: ‘Mr. Beeman had 
a farm, e-i-e-i-o. And on his farm 
he had a bee, e-i-e-i-o. With a buzz 
buzz here and a buzz buzz there, 
here a buzz, there a buzz, every- 
where a buzz buzz, Mr. Beeman had 

farm, e-i-e-i-o.” 

” “Believe Me if All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms” is one of our 
favorites. For each and every bee- 
keeper who allies himself with the 
American Honey Institute possesses 
endearing young charms not only 
for us, but everyone in the honey 
business who is interested in mak- 
ing it a progressive, far-sighted in- 
And believe us, those en- 


dustry. 

dearing young charms are much ap- 
reciated! ; ans 
. “Waltz Me Around Again Willie, 


Around, Around, Around” is the 
song each beekeeper sings to his 
cooperative, his local grocer, or to 
the one who successfully markets 
his honey for him. For a repeat 
performance is what every beekeep- 
(Continued on page 703) 
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The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2:30 P.M. 
on Sunday, Nov. 16, at the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. This will be our 
first indoor meeting at which time 
we will have our annual honey 
show. Each member may have an 
entry in each of the following class- 
es, which are; light, amber, dark, 
chunk, comb and wax (at least % 
pound in square or round form). 
Ribbons will be awarded for lst, 
2nd, and 3rd in each class, with a 
grand prize ribbon for the one hav- 
ing the most points at the end of 
the judging. Bring your entry even 
if it is in only one class. Refresh- 
ments will be served and visitors 
are always welcome. — Carlton E. 
Slater, Publicity. 

* *+ ¢ * * 

The fall meeting of the Cuyahoga 
County Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 2717 Euclid Avenue, on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 9. Meet- 
ing will start at 2:00. A cordial 
invitation to all. 

* * k* kk 

The Oregon State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has scheduled its 1952 
Convention for November 17th and 
18th to be held at Redmond, Ore- 
gon. A complete revision of the 
present bee law will be the main 
interest in our program.—Oliver W. 
Petty, Secretary. 

*- + * &€ ® 

Southern Beekeepers’ Federation 
and American Bee Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation will meet December list and 
2nd at the Heidelberg Hotel, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

December 1 

8:00-9:30 Registration 

9:30 Call to order, E. C. Bessonet, 
Presiding. 
Invocation, Dr. J. Norris Pal- 
mer, Pastor First Baptist 
Church. 

9:45 Welcome Address, Gov. Robt. 
W. Kennon. 

10:00 Response, Leslie Little, Shel- 
byville, Tenn. 

10:15 President’s Address, Paul 
Cutts, Chipley, Florida. 
10:30 Agriculture in the National 

Economy, H. C. Sanders, Di- 
rector Ext., Baton Rouge, La. 
11:00 Bees, Their Importance in 
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Agriculture, W. E. Monroe, 
Ext. Agronomist, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

11:30 Business Session, Appoint- 
ment of Committees. 

1:30 Future of the Package Bee 
Industry, E. C. Bessonet. 

2:00 Panel Discussion: What can 
we do about the Price Situ- 
ation, Roy Weaver, C. Jensen. 

4:00 Business Session, Louisiana 
Beekeepers Association. 

7:30 Banquet, Heidelberg Hotel. 

* kk &€ 


December 2 

9:30 Call to order, J. W. Newton, 

Presiding. 

Invocation, Rev. T. D. Sum- 
rall, Pastor Emanuel Baptist 
Church. 

10:00 President’s Address, L. A. M. 
Barnett, Bellaire, Texas. 

10:30 Diseases, What they are Cost- 
ing Us, W. A. Stephens, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

11:00 PMA Honey Promotional Re- 
port, Paul Phillips, Regional 
Director, Dallas, Texas. 

11:30 Industry Wide Problems, 
Glenn Gibson, President of 
American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation, Minco, Oklahoma. 

12:00 Appointment of Committees. 

12:15 Lunch 

1:30 Panel Discussion on Express 
Rates, Lead by Dave Pearce, 
Com. Agriculture, Leslie Lit- 
tle, M. S. Fortune, E. C. Bes- 
sonet, Paul Cutts, Glen Gib- 
son, with Railway and Express 
officials. 

3:30 Business Session of Both Or- 
ganizations. 

Note: Due to comparative rates 
and accomodations with all facili- 
ties offered, the committee selected 
the Heidelberg Hotel for headquar- 
ters. It is urged that all visitors 
get their reservations in early. All 
arrangements have been made for 
each to direct reservations to the 
hotel. 

* * * ke & 

The Report of the Iowa State Api- 
arist for 1951, by F. B. Paddock, 
Ames, Iowa, occupies 125 pages of 
a 6-inch by 9-inch book and con- 
tains an amazing amount of valu- 
able information pertaining to the 
beekeeping industry. Articles on 
honey production, marketing, bee 
disease research, history of beekeep- 
ing, honey plants, and a manuel for 
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beginners, by writers in this and 
other countries, make this, the 33rd 
annual report, one of the best that 
has appeared. Mr. Paddock is to be 
congratulated. 
ss ee & 8 

E. D. Townsend, North Star, Mich- 
igan, one of the pioneer beekeepers 
passed away suddenly on Septem- 
ber 22. He had the first power 
honey extractor in Michigan and 
was progressive in his methods of 
handling bees and marketing honey. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ne- 
braska Honey Producers’ Association 
will be held at the Agriculture Col- 
lege, Lincoln, Nebraska, November 
13, 1952.—E. H. Adee, President. 

* * * Kk * 

The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association (Mass.) held their 
kick-off dinner at their winter quar- 
ters at the State of Mass. Experi- 
mental Field Station, Waltham, 
Mass., in cooperation with the ALL 
OUT HONEY DRIVE for NATION- 
AL HONEY WEEK. Many plans 
were made to broadcast messages 
on honey for the drive and the new 
recipe file box produced by the 
American Honey Institute has been 
distributed to members and friends. 
Some of these are to be used as 
Christmas Gifts by the members. 
Through the local Food Division of 
PMA. Dept. of Agriculture arrange- 
ments were made to have honey 
displays at North Station, South 
Station, Jordan Marsh; four of the 
S. S. Pierce stores, the Home Sav- 
ings Bank and in addition the Bos- 
ton Edison and Consolidated Gas 
Companies will have a total of 30 
cooking schools from October Ist, 
1952, through May 1953, eight of 
these to be during the October to 
November period and to feature 
honey in cooking. Thousands of 
housewives are introduced to honey 
in cooking in this way.—John H. 
Furber, Sec.-Treas. 

*x* ke Kk 

Beekeepers in the Fort Worth 
area have organized the Tri-County 
Beekeepers’ Association, represent- 
ing Denton, Tarrant, and Johnson 
Counties. Meetings are held in the 
Tarrant County Courthouse the first 
Tuesday of each month. The Asso- 
ciation held a_ picnic at M. W. 
Thompson’s place on the Lake Worth 
Shore on July 1, at which R. H. 
Ericson of Krom, Texas, demon- 
strated a novel hive-handling de- 
vice which incorporates two large 
rollers from a washing machine 
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wringer, A bottling machine which 
is electronically controlled to allow 
faster bottling was also demon- 
strated. Hives from Mr. Thomp- 
son’s nearby apiary were opened 
during the discussion period. The 
Association plans to function as a 
clearing house through which far- 
mers and beekeepers can make con- 
tracts for pollinization service and 
pasturage. It will also serve as an 
instrument in the campaign to con- 
trol foulbrood by encouraging clean 
beekeeping and discouraging slo- 
venly beekeeping. T. E. Turner, of 
Saginaw is president, and Major J. 
D. Jelly of Carswell Air Force Base 
is Secretary-Treasurer. All inter- 
ested persons are welcome.—Wood 


Ellis, Publicity. he 

The Ohio Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual business meet- 
ing Monday, Dec. 1, 1952, in Hear- 
ing Room No. 3, State Office Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio, starting at 9 A. M. 
—Geo, Rehman, Pres. 

se e828 @ 

The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekkeepers’ Association will be 
held at Ames, Iowa, on Thursday, 
December 4. A full program is 
planned centering around a forum 
discussion of production, in the fore- 
noon, followed by a forum discuss- 
ion of marketing, in the afternoon. 
This will be followed by the busi- 
ness session of the Association. The 
banquet will be held in the evening, 
followed by an_ illustrated talk 
“Beekeeping in England” by John 
G. Jessup.—F. B. Paddock, Exten- 
sion Apiarist. 

a 


American Beekeeping Feder- 


ation Annual Meeting 


Some details of arrangements re- 
main to be ironed out but it now 
seems certain that the annual meet- 
ing of the American Beekeeping 
Federation will be held in San Jose, 
California, during the week of Jan- 
uary 19-23, 1953. 

Honey sales promotion will have 
the spotlight, but perhaps only to a 
slightly greater degree than polli- 
nation, which has grown in recent 
years to be a very important source 
of income to beekeepers in legume 
seed production areas. 

The program will be announced 
at the earliest possible time, but 
Policies and 


plan now to attend. 

programs adopted there, affect 

YOUR business throughout the year. 
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Say and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these co. 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per countea 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest woru 
such as “a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use. as well as any num- 
ber (regard’ess of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 


the 10th of the month preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


IOWA Honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


PALMETTO, and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 


Michigan's finest raspberry, basswood, 
clover comb honey, in 4 x 5 window car- 
toned sections. Extra Fancy, $7.00; Fan- 
cy, $6.00; No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $4.00 case. 
E. Z. Quick Way B Farms, Walloon Lake, 
Michigan. 

TUPELO HONEY — Ten-pound pails, 
$2.50 express charges collect. Marks Hon- 
ey Co., Apalachicola, Florida. 


COMB HONEY for sale—also will trade 
comb honey for extracted honey. Gordon 
C. Pratt, R. D. 2, Munnsville, N. Y. 


Honey, white clover, 18c per pound in 
single cans, 17c in lots of 5 cans or more. 
Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey. Write 
for prices. Lloyd Allen, Tipton, Mich. 

CLOVER COMB HONEY—Ready to ship 
at once. Write for prices. C. W. Schra- 
der, Waterville, New York. 

30,000 pounds. Quality 3 ways; mild 
flavor, light color, heavy body. Small, 
truly representative sample free. Wayne 
Keller, Oshkosh, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE — Comb honey, buckwheat 
and goldenrod. Edgar Williams, Pierpont, 
Ohio. 


FANCY WHITE TUPELO. Florida's 
finest honey. Will not granulate or fer- 
ment. R. Re Davis, Wewahitchka, Fla. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 

CASH For Beeswax. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote i. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 








CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-pound cans furnished if desired. 
W. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
Company, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 


HONEY WANTED, any amount. If you 
want more for your honey, sell it to Clo- 
verdale Honey Co., Fredonia. N. Y 











ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White Cl-r- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 percent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


WANTED—Buckwheat honey. Eastern 
ga ie mee 115 Division Ave., Brook- 
yn, 


WANTED carloads or less bottling hon- 
ey. Cans exchanged or furnished if want- 
ed. Send samples to Honeymoon Products 
Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge, Mich. 


WANTED: Good quality honey in 60's. 
Send sample. Quote price. Clearbrook 
Honey Farms, Clearbrook, Minnesota. 


CASH PAID for white and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Send samples and state 
quantity available—Prairie View Honey 
Company, 12303-12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 

WANTED—wWater white clover honey, 
truck loads or car lots. Mail sample and 
lowest cash price. Write Stoller Honey 
Farms, Latty, Ohio. 
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WANTED—Carloads or less of honey 
and wax. Any grade. Send sample and 
best cash price. Alexander Company, 819 
Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

WANTED—White aster honey. Send 
sample and price. Robt. W. Lane, Greene- 
ville, Tenn. 

“WANTED — comb and extracted honey. 














Wm. March, R. D. 3, Mantua, Ohio. 
“COMB HONEY, finest quality White 
Clover. Write for prices. Leroy Keet, 


Route 4, Watertown, New York. 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








~ FOR SALE 





~ WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 


bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Mich. 

The only comb foundation plant in the 
east. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson’s 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 


BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson 
3ee Supplies, Ltd., 575 13th Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada. 

BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. a. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY ~ Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY Co., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL—2C0 _ colonies 
bees, $8.00 each, including shallow ex- 
tracting super. Discount entire lot. Fac- 
tory-made hives. Heavy for winter. 
Health certificate furnished. R. E. Wel- 
don, Warrensburg, Mo 


“780 colonies of bees. 10-frame 112, 2, 
and 21% story colonies, fine shape. In- 
cluding about 20 locations. Will have to 
give up the honey and bee business due 
to lameness. W. A. Wiley, West Point, 
Miss. 

FOR SALE 
extractor. One honey 

F. Karekel, Williams, 


FOR SALE—300_ 














— One Woodman 30-frame 
pump reasonable. 
Iowa. 


deep 1 0-frame s 


supers 


with frames, also quantity of covers, ex- 
cluders, and floor boards. . B. Clark, 
R. 2, Bellaire, Mich. 

No. 1 bright 60-pound tins, 30c each; 
No. 2 good 60-pound tins, 2Ce each, for 
orders of 100 or move. Alexander Com- 
pany, 819 Reynolds Rood, Toledo, Ohio. 











_BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold, or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 











suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 75 cents each, 
any number. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 

~ YANCEY HUSTLER ~ Package Bees & 
Queens. Ready to go April 1st. Booking 
orders; no advance payment required 
Caney Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nichols, Bay 
City, Texas. j 
November, 1952 














Michigan 
Headquarters 
for 





Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 


Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 











BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a_ subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 





-HONEY WANTED 


-Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


_€. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Selected Italian Queens 75c ea. 
All queens shipped Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 

Carniolans ....... $1.00 ea. 

Caucasian queens . .90 ea. 


Walter D. Leverette 
Apiaries 


Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 





Package Bees 
and 


Queens 
Write for Prices. 


JACKSON APIARIES 
Box 58, Funston, Ga. U.S.A. 








LADYLIKE CAUCASIAN 
bees and queens for 1953. 
Prices available about January 
Ist. Book orders early to 
avoid disappointment. 
Caucasian Apiaries 
Castleberry, Ala. 














CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Another queen-rearing season 
has come to a close. * * We 
thank our many customers for 
their orders. * * 
Planning to expand somewhat during 
1953, and rear better queens. * * Back 
in Florida next month. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





START 1953 NOW 
by placing your order for 
HOWARD WEAVER’S 
CAUCASIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


HOWARD WEAVER 
Navasota, Texas 
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SHORT’S QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS. 
Try them and you will find their colonies 
tops in production, gentleness, and free- 
dom from diseases. Three-banded Italians 




































































through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings 
or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, 
Rs 14s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Mon- 
ey Order). Payment in mint  postge 
stamps of your country accepted. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen_ with 
more information on range sheep than 








any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Tex. 
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only. Used by leading honey producers IN I 
for more than 30 years. Requeen now (Co! 
for maximum production next year. $1.00 
Sen. "Postpatd. “tC Short Piseatn | otter, hi 
Ala. — — — y SMepStrick. | variables 
—> strength | 
THREE BANDED ITALIAN queens. | ” 1s lef 
Good workers and gentle. Select, 1 to 25, | stores 1e1 
$1.00 each; 25 up, 90 cents. Alamance Bee | the effic: 
Company, Graham, N. C. Phone 4703. that it he 
YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS, package | any conc 
bees for 1953. Health and service guaran- in so shc 
. ©. E. Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, a th 
North Carolina. means 
lutionary 
MISCELLANEOUS enough t 
P : idea, esp 
COMB RENDERING, bring them in the amount « 
frame, also slumgum and cappings. New a 
hydraulic press. Write for rate. Lynn volved. 
Taylor, Harlan, Iowa. Iam r 
MANUFACTURE “TO MAKE” PAT- \before t 
ENTED SWARM CONTROL that will available 
guide queen and bees to empty hive or may hav 
swarm box on top of colony of bees, ae 
when swarming without anyone being | May Wal 
present. Needed and wanted by hundreds | anyone h 
of thousands part-time beekeepers. N. H. dence of 
Harrison, 4301 No. 41 Ave., Birmingham, black 
Ala. ac al 
should a 
HELP WANTED them. 
Applications wanted for year around 
work in ———— yn ee aa ee tele 
experience, age, an salary etails_ in 
first letter. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. ~~ 
HELP WANTED for the 1953 paekage genda of 
and Queen’s Season. Give experience and Gleanings, 
age in first letter. Howard Weaver, Nav- pesseeiaEGREAN SS 
asota, Texas. ONE TI! 
, sale or le 
Texas. 
SEEDS =a — 
FOR SA 
HONEY PLANTS our specialty. cCata- complete 
log on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, tion. Wa 
=. FOR L 
HONEY PLANTS, TREES, and SHRUBS. colonies © 
Specialized catalog free. Beekeeper and house, an 
grower for 42 years. NICOLLET COUNTY ed. Bau; 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. Box 606. 
MAGAZINES =ene 
THE BEE WORLD, international and By 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 10 
with apiculture abstracts. Monthly, in- For pr 
cluding membership in the Bee Research refer t 
Association, $3.00 per annum, including CARLUS 
apicultural abstracts. Dr. Eva Crane, Di- 
rector, 55 Newland Park, Hull, Yorks, Eng. a 
Know interesting facts concerning the ~ 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE | 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available V 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE 
(Continued from page 689) 


other hives. There are so many 
variables involved, such as_ the 
strength of the hive, the amount of 
stores left in the hive in the fall, 
the efficiency of the queen, etc., 
that it has been impossible to draw 
any conclusions from so few hives 
in so short a time. This probably 
means that the results are not revo- 
lutionary, yet might be important 
enough to warrant adoption of the 
idea, especially since such a small 
amount of additional effort is in- 
volved. 

I am reporting these experiments 
before the conclusive results are 
available in the hope that others 
may have conducted similar tests or 
may want to undertake them. If 
anyone has or gets any tangible evi- 
dence of the benefits of hiving “in 
black and white’, I am sure we 
should all appreciate hearing about 
them 


SS 


~ TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY | 


~ FOR RENT — 83 acre farm, and 120 
stands of bees in Wisconsin. Box 1152, 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


ONE THOUSAND COLONIES bees for 











sale or lease. G. C. Walker, Midlothian, 
Texas. 
FOR SALE — 500 colonies of bees and 


complete equipment. All in good condi- 
tion. Warren Moore, Naples, N. Y. 

FOR LEASE. Five hundred or more 
colonies of bees on shares. Truck, honey 











house, and extracting equipment furnish- 
ed Baughn Stone, Idabel, Okla. P. O. 
Box 606. 





HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
By Air Mail 75c each 
10 or more 70c each 
For prices on Package Bees please 
refer to May issue of Jour 
CARLUS T. HARPER, New Breckten, Ala. 











Good Italian Queens 
One Dollar Each 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 


| 








Building new frames 
or repairing old? 

Ask for 
CORTLAND BRAND 
Apiary Wire Cloth 
from your Bee Supply Dealer 
Low Cost — Long Lasting 


Made from Finest Steel 
with 
durable black enamel coating 
WICKWIRE BROS., INC. 
Cortland, N. Y. 











ca 


BEEKEEPING IN THE ROCKIES 
(Continued from page 661) 


Speaking of weather, there is no 
country on the globe that has more 
rainy or stormy weather than the 
Republic of Chile and yet my friend 
Guillermo Wolf of that country has 
his apiaries placed in and around 
the large forests, ‘‘bosques,’”’ of ul- 
mo and tineo and he describes his 
situation as a paradise for bees. 

In spite of average adverse weath- 
er one can be moderately successful 
if he has a suitable bee, is not in 
crowded territory, and does not 
have to tolerate dusting and poison- 
ing. 
In the San Luis Valley I observed 
all these drawbacks to a more or 
less degree. The resourceful op- 
erators have remained in business 
by the sheer hard work which mi- 
gratory beekeeping demands. 

So you want to be a beekeeper? 
It will pay one to look around, com- 
pare, and learn before giving a 
definite answer. 

A mis amigos hispano- americanos 
les due, ‘“‘espero que lo pasen bien 
en la compana venidera, con tiempo 
suave y agradable; que disfruten el 
bienestar.”’ 


—S 
Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 














ie el 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 











Produced in Little’s Apliaries 


John Davis Italians 
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Queens Packages Queens vomeges 
2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-lb. avis 
1-24 $1.45 $3.75 $450 $5.45; $1.20 ueens deduct 
25-99 1.35 3.50 4.40 5.25 1.10 25c from 
100-up 1.25 3.25 4.25 5.15 1.00 Starline prices 
Reg. U.S. Extra pounds, $1.00 per Ib. Shipping starts about April 10. 
Pat. Off. LI TTLE’ S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tenn. P. 0. Box 122 \ 
. 
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Rush Your Order 


In For Queens 


We still have Italians but will 
not have any more Caucasians 
this year. 


Prices 
_: ae $ .75 each 
25 -99...... .70 each 
100-499 ...... .65 each 


Tested Queens 1.50 each 


Postpaid, Airmailed and/or 
Clipped—No Extra Cost 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 


1953 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


We are now booking orders for 

’53. Good queens and young bees 

for packages, all reasonably priced. 

Write for price and your choice of 

shipping date. 

Mitchell’s Apiaries 
Bunkie, La. 


Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 





LIVE AND LEARN 
(Continued from page 667) j 
that they had just added. And the 
bees were filling them up, too. [ 
tried to think up excuses because | 
wasn’t doing as good as these ama- 
teurs. Now the truth is coming out. 
I didn’t do so bad after all, that is, | 
in comparison with others this year. 
I didn’t do good in comparison with 
other years, but at least my pride is 
partially salved. 

Now for the big test. The County 
honey contest is coming off pretty 
soon. Last year, modesty forbids 
me telling who took the blue rib- 
bon, and this year I have two en- 
tries. One from each yard, because 
the honey from each is different in | 
color and flavor. I am curious to 
see where each one stands. Maybe 
Ill take last and next to last, al- 
though that privet taste seems to be 
wearing off with age. Either that 
or I am getting used to it. Nobody 
else but me seems to taste it, thank 
goodness. 
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YORK’S 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


BEES AND QUEENS 


The Strain that Leading 
Honey Producers Prefer 


Make plans to try our stock 
in 1953 


York Bee Company 


The Universal Apiaries 
Jesup, Georgia 
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|} ITALIAN QUEENS 


70c each 
Quality Does Not Cost 
— It Pays — 
The Wilbanks Apiaries 


Claxton, Georgia 

















KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 








Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 





GLENN, CALIFORNIA 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE = ) 
(Continued from page 695) OFFERING a 
d the ! er went ae a yng has sold 
well an is profits have been sat- 
0. =I isfactory. QUEENS - 
pond aan oe Same Men Who are 
F out-Hearte en”’is a song we no P 
= longer sing. We don’t have to. “4 — shipment 
fn, e’ve got so many men around us elley Islan ~ 
year. here at the American Honey Insti- lect Y d 3 Wey hd.d 
Ages tute that we don’t have to issue a rid and Regular Italians 
— & call for any more. Of course, we — 
venty don’t turn down any ees: on 
vod the contrary, we welcome any 
—— stout-hearted members who will 1 to 25 ..... .85 each 
% ib, swell our ranks. But beekeepers 26 or more .. .75 each 
. know so well the value of the In- “a 
7 oo stitute that they no longer need to They Produce” 
oy be called to the colors; they come , 
sen of their own free will. Shipper of Package Bees 
= ie “That Old Sweetheart of Mine.” and Queens 
* L “Honey is the sweet of our heart 
+ i and we make no bones about it; a 
‘that We'd ype lose out place Above 
, than get along without it!” > : 
meey This rundown of old songs is not Rossman Apiaries 
van meant to prove anything, or to sig- 
nify anything except this: Honey is Formally Rossman & Long 
constantly on the minds of all those 
connected with the American Hon- P. O. Box 133 
ee" ey Institute. When we work, when Moultrie, Ga. 
we play, when we talk, when we SE tie, OE 
) sing, honey and its corollary, the eee — 
5 beekeeper, spring instantly to mem- - SESE 
ory. This should be good news for | 
the honey men who expect—and 
get—honey promotion from _ the ‘Package Bees 
American Honey Institute. 
' Any bunch of people who are 
*k constantly on the job, such as the for 1953 
staffers of the American Honey In- H 
y stitute, are bound to produce good Truck loads a specialty | 
works. ° 
Ask any member of the American Nuclei made to order 
Honey Institute; he will tell you Italian Queens 
poss what he thinks of the job we are 
——| om Eugene Walker 
b sé 5 Live Oak, Calif. 
BETTER BRED QUEENS = - = 
Three Banded Italians iceaeaees 
Thanks t t for 1952 
Sanmeees. "acs es anaes 90m Game in 1953. PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert Alabama | YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. 




















ee PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN A yay 
a 2 Ib. with queen $3.50 $3.25 S300 
3 lb. with queen 4.50 4.25 4.00 } 
4 lb. with queen 5.50 5.25 4.90 H 
5 lb. with queen 6.50 6.25 5.80 
$ Queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 i 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. i 
Queens sent airmail postpaid—clipped on request. 
GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS } 
Prairie Point, Miss. Western Union, Macon, Miss. | 
ang 703 


November, 1952 
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ments will be. 
please you. 





PLAN NOW FOR 1953 


To avoid disappointments with delays and poor stock, write 
| us NOW and give us an idea as to what your 1953 require- 
GULF BREEZE stock and SERVICE will 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 





Donaldsonville, La. 
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JENSEN Says— 





SATISFACTION. 


motion of honey uses. Are You? 
JENSEN’S APIARIES 





We thank you again and again for your splendid 
patronage, and for the many good reports you have 
sent us on performance of our package bees and 
queens, also our service in deliveries. 
there is no advertising to compare with CUSTOMER 
Now booking orders for 


Currently we are cooperating in every possible way in Honey Marketing and Pro- 


MACON, MISSISSIPPI 


We recognize 





1953. 


U.S. A. 
te tienen ooo oo! 




















GARON BEE COMPANY 





If You Require Queens in November — Write to Us 
For Package Bees and Queens in 1953 —-G ARON‘S 


Two Lines 
DADANT’S Starline Hybrids—GARON’S Three-Banded Italians 
Both Top Quality Strains 


Donaldsonville, La. U.S.A. 











Peace is for the strong .. . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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